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Your tractors, trucks and engines 
are sturdy machines, gluttons for 
work, and economical. Yet they 
are sure to work better and cost 
you less if properly lubricated. 


“Standard” Motor Oil and “Stand- 
ard”’ Lubricants are suited to the 
needs ofall tractors and other farm 
machines. They are refined by the 
same organization and with the 
same care as “Standard” Gasoline, 
the most popular and best quality 
gasoline in the South. 


Keep your tool-shed stocked with 
“Standard”? Lubricants and use 
them freely. They are the cheapest 
power insurance you can buy. 


“STANDARD” 





STANDARD 


KA 


When any product of 
petroleum is sold under 
this emblem, you may 
be sure of its uniformity 
and high quality. 


Farm Products 











“Standard” Motor Oil 
“Standard’’ Mica Axle Grease 
“Standard” Penetrating Oil 


“Standard” Household Lubricant 
“Standard” Separator Oil 
“Standard” Parowax 

“Standard” Kerosene 

“Standard” Liquid Gloss 


“Standard” Harness Oil 
“Standard” Compound Neatsfoot 


“Standard” Plumbers’ Cutting Oil 
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A “Standard” Lubricant for Every Use 


For all motors 
For axle lubrication 
For removing rust, loosening nuts, 


or oiling springs 


Harness Oil 


For hou 

For cream separators 

For sealing fruit jars, etc. 

For lanterns, lamps and tractors 

For preserving and polishing 
finishes 

For preserving black leather 

For preserving light leather 


Id use 


For all thread cutting purposes 
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I ERE’S another letter I got this 

week. It’s gettin’ to where I get a 
letter most every week now. It just goes 
o show how folks appreciate a little | 
good writin’. If the 
editor would just let 
me have more room 
I believe I could get 
him a lot more read- 
ers. He’s got plenty 
of what he calls cir- 
culation but what he 
needs is readers. 
Anyway here’s the 
letter :— 


“Bill Casper, 
Care Progressive 
Farmer. 








BILL CASPER 


“Dear William, 

“My teacher always told me to say 
William instead of Bill so you'll ’scuse me 
for calling you so. 

“T’ve been reading the ads since you've 
been doing so, and I see in this week’s 
paper where they’re advertising 1,000 
week old chicks. 

“T think they had orter said old hens 
as they be 1,000 weeks old. It says some- 
thing "bout testing them. Guess the’d 
need testing to see if one could cook 
them tender enough to stick a fork in the 
gravy. 

“T see another ad where old sol is look- 
ing thro some new kind of glass. Guess 
that is why they live to be 1,000 weeks 
old. I don’t seem to be able to have ’em 
live that long. 

“Hoping you the best of luck if you 
decide to eat one of the 1,000 weeks old 
chicks. 

“Yours for advertising, 
“MRS. ADDIE B. JONES.” 


Lady, I am glad you have took to 
readin’ the ads. If what I have wrote is 
responsible for that I am real proud. 
They’s a lot can be learned from the ads 
and I advise everybody to read ’em be- 
cause it’s about the only way to keep up- 
to-date. 

When you read the ads you must read 
‘em carefull like so you won’t misunder- 
stand them that way. I’ve looked up the 
ad and it says what you say but anybody 
knows chickens don’t get that old. 


Puttin’ that “1,000 week-old chicks” in 
such a big type at the top that way is 
just one of the tricks of advertisin’. They 
put it there to catch your eye and then 
you say, “What kind of lie is this?” and 
you go ahead and read what it says about 
givin’ some medicines to the chickens 
that makes the roosters bring 30 cents a 
pound and the pullets a dollar apiece. By 
readin’ ’em careful like it’s easy to tell 
what is so and what is just put in to 
make you want to read it. 

It is right funny what you can see in 
the ads sometimes. For instance look in 
the middle of this paper where it looks 
like a little boy, Willie I believe they say 
it was, come in from the lot and walked 
right across the page without wipin’ his 
feet. “Now ain’t that just like a boy?” 
says I to Marthy. “Yes, and it’s a pity 
you wouldn’t grow up,” says she quick 
like. “You needn’t get so sarcastic,” says 
I, not aimin’ to take it without bein’ 
heard. “Aw, look at your shoes and them 
tracks from the back porch,” she snaps 
and then shuts up like a clam. 

Then right there next to this ad T see 
where some fellow has took nearly all the 
important parts out of one of them fine 
automobiles and has wrote a piece about 
each one. I wonder if he can write a 
piece next week about how he got them 
all put back together. 

Yours truly, 


BILL CASPER. 


‘|Uncle Ab Says 


When we arrive at the 
time when work just 
comes natural to us we 
inherit happiness. 





Keeps You 
. Posted On 
Field Seed 
Prices 





May we send you Wood’s Crop Special 
each month during the planting season? 
It contains current prices on all season- 
able Field Seeds, news of new varieties 
and helpful seeding information. 

And Wood’s Crop Special protects you 
against higher prices. Quotations are 
guaranteed for the month. If the 
market goes up, you will get the price 
quoted. If it goes down, you secure 
the lower price. 

Just ask for Wood’s Crop Special. 
There is no cost or obligation. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS 


Seedsmen Since 1878 
80 S. 14th Street, Richmond, Va. 


SPECIAL 





Get your husband or son 
one of these coo! summer 
Suits. The latest style 








Howard-Lux Co., Dept. 16, Cleveland. 0. 


‘Which School? | 


The Business Career offers splen- 
did chances for pleasant, responsi- 
ble positions at high salaries. We 
can teach you quickly, thoroughly 
and at small cost. Free services 01 
Employment Bureau to graduates. 


Write for Catalog F 


—. L. LAYFIELD, President 
| Raieion. N. C. Greensboro, N. C. Charlotte, N.C 























GRAIN 
BINS 


CORN 
CRIBS 


nient port-holes in sides 
r construction. Easily 
erected. Special in- 
ducements for orders 
now. Write today. 
ROSS C & 
SILO % 
10 Warder St. 
Springfield, Ohio 


PEANUT MEAL 


Feeding directions and prices furnished 
on request. 


Manufactured and Supplied by 


Southern Oil & Feed Mills, Inc., 


















PETERSBURG, VIRGINIA 
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CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION 


This is our Carolinas -Virginia Edition (made especi- 
ally for North Carolina, South Carolina, and Vir- 
ginia), edited from our offices at RALEIGH, N. C. 
and having 145,000 CIRCULATION WEEKLY, 
The four editions of The Progressive Farmer are: 


CAROLINAS.-VIRGINIA, Raleigh, . . . 145,000 
GEORGIA-ALABAMA, Birmingham, . . 100,000 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY, Memphis, . . . . 135,000 
TEXAS EDITION, Dallas, . . . . . . 120,000 
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What Carolinas-Virginia Farmers Want to Know 


Vital Problems of May Farming Reviewed by Wide-awake Subscribers 


. T WHAT stage of ripening should oats be cut 
for hay?” In from 10 to 15 days after the 
crop is fully headed, or when the blooming is 

«bout through. 


How Many Tomato Plants Per Acre? 

“Tam going to plant a meas- 
ured acre to tomatoes and wish 
to ask how many plants to order 
for setting two feet apart in four- 
foot rows?” It will require 5,445 
plants; but I would order a few 
hundred more. 


Corn to Hog Down in July 
“When can I begin turning 
hogs on Truckers’ Favorite corn 
planted April 6?” This variety 
will mature about the middie of July from April 6 
planting. Hogs may be turned in the field early in July. 


Copy of Soil Survey Wanted 

“I understand that a soil survey has been made of 
my county and the result printed. How can I get a re- 
port and map?” Since you live in North Carolina, write 
Prof. C. B. Williams, State College Station, Raleigh. 


Brown Rot in Peaches 

“Last year we had a fair crop of peaches but they 
rotted and shrivelled on the tree just before ripening. 
Have we the wrong variety?” Your peaches were de- 
stroyed by brown rot. Spraying with lime-sulphur is 
the standard remedy. Your county agent will be glad 
to give you full information for treating this disease 
if you request him to do so. 


Wilt Resistant Tomatoes 

“Is there anything I can use to get rid of tomato wilt 
in my garden?” No spray or dust will prevent or 
cure wilt, but you can grow your tomatoes in a field 
where there is no wilt or you can grow wilt-resistant va- 
rieties such as Norlin, Marvil, Arlington, and Columbia. 


Cowpeas and Sudan Grass for Hay 

“What quantity of Sudan grass and cowpea seed 
should I use in a mixture for hay?” Sudan grass makes 
such quick growth that it probably will be wise to drill 
a very early variety of cowpeas in two-foot rows and 
a week or ten days later drill the Sudan grass between 
the cowpea rows. Use half a bushel of New Era or 
Groit cowpeas and 8 to 10 pounds of Sudan grass seed. 
It probably would be more satisfactory to sow cowpeas 
on half the land and Sudan grass on the other half. 


By C.L. NEWMAN 


Associate Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


Garden Fertilizer for Clay Soil 

“Will 400 pounds cach of fish scrap and superphos- 
phate (acid phosphate), 300 pounds of nitrate of soda, 
and 100 pounds of muriate of potash make a good gen- 
cral fertilizer for a half-acre garden?” This mixture 
will analyze about 8-6.6-4 and is a good garden mixture. 
If properly used, 1,200 pounds of this mixture is not 
too much for half an acre garden. 


Cement Curing House Good for Seed Storage 
“How will my combination tobacco-sweet potato ce- 
ment barn do for stering corn, cowpea, small grain, and 
other seeds’ We have no doubt but that corn and 
cowpea seed can advantageously be stored after the 
sweet potatoes have been carried through the curing 
process, and that small grain seed can be well stored in 
these barns between the time the potatoes are out and 
the tobacco goes in. But we prefer a house specially 
constructed for the curing and storing of seeds. 


Starve the Wireworms 

“What kind of disinfectant is it that you put in the 
barrel with water when transplanting tobacco plants 
that keeps wireworms from eating the plants?” No 
poison can be depended on to kill insects in this way. 
Cultivate the land clean for three weeks before setting 
the plants and most of the wireworms will be starved. 


Fertilizer for Soybeans,in Mountains 

“T have a clover sod with a poor stand of clover. I 
am turning this field for soybeans. The soil is red clay. 
How much 8-4-4 fertiliser should I use for the soy- 
beans’” We advise against using either nitrogen or 
potash for soybeans in red mountain soils. If your 
land does not need lime—it probably does—then 400 or 
500 pounds of superphosphate (acid phosphate) alone 
is all the fertilizer you need apply for soybeans. 
Fireproof Tobacco Barn Roof 

“Will tin roofing be satisfactory for tobacco barns?” 
Mr. E. G. Moss, assistant director of North Carolina 
Tobacco Station, says: “We have been using tin roof- 
ing for several years in covering tobacco barns. When 
the proper ventilation is made in the top it has proved 
very satisfactory; but this ventilation is necessary.” 
Pop Corn for Market 

“Would you advise that I grow an acre or two of 
pop corn for market?” It will depend on how success- 
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ful you are as a pop corn grower and as a pop corn 
salesman. Pop corn is in limited demand in all towns 
and cities. Try an acre or half-acre first; but before 
doing so, write the Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and ask for a free copy of a bulletin on 
growing pop corn for market. This will give details 
of growing the crop and-something on marketing it. 


Quart Boxes in Berry Crate 


“How many quart boxes does it take to fill a straw- 
berry crate?” These crates vary in capacity. The 
standard crate holds 32 quart boxes (dry measure) but 
some hold only 24 quarts. Other containers in use hold 
16, 20, 24, 30, or 32 pint boxes, and still others hold 16, 
48, or 60 quart boxes. Every one with strawberries to 
sell should have Farmers’ Bulletin No. 979, Preparing 
Strawberries for Market. Write for a copy to United 
States Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


Tobacco and Potato Curing Barn 


“Where can I get plans for a combination sweet po- 
tato curing and storage house and tobacco barn?” 
Write Extension Farm Engineer at your college of 
agriculture :— 

Blacksburg for residents of Virginia; 
State College Station for North Carolina; 
Clemson College for South Carolina, 


Suckling Pigs Can Be Immunized 

“Ts it safe to treat pigs for cholera before they are 
six weeks old?” The Bureau of Animal Industry, 
Washington, D. C., has for six years been working on 
this problem in five states, with seven breeds, various 
crosses and grades of these breeds and even piney- 
woods rooters and razorbacks. As far as can be deter- 
mined, after experimenting with 6,000 hogs, the records 
show that pigs one day old can be immunized as suc- 
cessfully as pigs of other ages ranging up to 12 weeks. 
All breeds seemed to respond alike and all results 
seemed to be essentially the same. 


Niven’s Advice Was O. K. 

“Doesn't Horticultural Editor Niven know better 
than to plant squashes with cucumbers and cantaloupes? 
It will make them mix and unfit for food.” We are 
afraid that someone has been imposing on you. There 
is no evidence of such mixing in the records. Cucum- 
bers, squashes, pumpkin, watermelons, cantaloupes, and 
even gourds, all members of the same big family, have 
been planted side-by-side hundreds of thousands of 
times and few people can be found who have ever heard 
of cucumber, cantaloupe, or squash crossing one on the 
other. Mr. Niven’s advice can be followed with safety. 











THIS KIND OF CULTIVATION PRODUCES 





CcoTTO 


IN CHEAPLY 


In this photograph taken last spring cotton was just coming up and the weeds and grass, too, but these five cultivators and ten mules cleaned out five rows at a time, pushing the young 
cotton from the start. The only white man in the picture is Zeno Moore, county agent of Edgecombe County, N. C., on the farm of W. W. Bullock. 
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Will Congress Walk Into This Trap? 


ONGRESS has foolishly forbidden the Depart- 
( ment of Agriculture to publish any report of 
“intentions-to-plant” in the case of cotton. 
Such a report, be it remembered, would not be an 
estimate by crop experts at Washington but would be 
a summary of reports by cotton farmers themselves. 
Yet our Senators and Representatives will not permit 
the publication of such information. Hence cotton 
farmers must “pitch their crops in the dark” while all 
other farmers, before they plant any crop, know to 
what extent its acreage is likely to be increased or cut. 
Tobacco farmers, for example, know right now that 
thousands of representative tobacco growers have re- 
ported to Washington that tobacco acreage promises to 
be increased one-sixth; and this fact may save some 
farmers, at least, from overplanting. But if a similar 
increase in the case of cotton were reported, the De- 
partment of Agriculture would be forced to keep its 
mouth shut and let cotton growers go ahead with a 
ruinous overproduction. 


Furthermore, while everybody who knows nothing on 
earth about the subject is permitted to discuss price 
situations, the Bureau of Economics of the United 
States Department of Agriculture (which has more in- 
formation than anybody else about the matter) is about 
to be prevented from giving such information to farm- 
ers. Suppose the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
did find last fall that in previous years whenever simi- 
lar relations of cotton supply and demand had existed, 
lower trends in prices usually followed—and, therefore, 
thought that farmers would do well to sell early last 
season while prices were good. That, as we understand 
it, is the net of what happened. Speculators, who were 
anxious to seize on anything to discredit the farmers’ 
own agency, the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, made this statement the signal for a “bear move- 
ment” which would very likely have occurred anyhow 
if the Bureau had said nothing. But the Bureau is 
honest and thoroughly informed; and while in this par- 
ticular case, it was unfortunate in its form of expres- 
sion, it might easily happen that next fall its study of 
conditions would show prices unjustifiably low—and its 
action might then save farmers one hundred times as 
much as its expression really cost last fall! 

When orators and politicians advise farmers what to 
do about cotton, it may be only the expression of some 
whim or wish or sentiment, but when an unbiased sta- 
tistical bureau presents not merely statements but con- 
clusions worked out from actual data, including all 
angles of the situation, it is likely to be pretty nearly 
right. Think of a certain voluble Southern Senator, 
for example, with all the wild guesses about cotton 
with which he goes off half-cocked year after year, 
being allowed to advise farmers without let or hin- 
drance, while experts who do nothing but study cotton 
statistics for the whole world are forbidden to speak! 

If you want this situation changed, so far as cotton 
is concerned, why not clip out this article and mail to 
your Senator or Representative in Washington? 


Since writing the foregoing paragraphs we have .re- 
ceived a letter regarding this matter from one of 
America’s foremost agricultural authorities—a man 
who has fought the farmer’s battles steadily and won 
their gratitude and their regard. He sounds a bugle- 
call indeed. The speculative interests are not only 
much more active politically than farmers are, but 
seem to be especially capable in the matter of conceal- 
ing the real wolf in their natures and attiring them- 
selves in sheep’s clothing. They pretend to be working 
for the farmer’s good and deceive our Senators and 
Representatives to a decidedly astonishing degree. We 
say that these Congressmen are deceived, because we 
cannot believe they would knowingly prevent farmers 
from getting needed information if they were not de- 
ceived by these speculative interests plus a little hand- 
ful of chronic kickers who profess to speak for agri- 
culture without having any authority for doing so. It 
has become the established custom of these agitators to 
condemn every action of the United States Department 
of Agriculture that might possibly be made the subject 
of criticism without ever giving the department credit 
for the hundred-times-as-numerous occasions when its 
services to the farmer are outstanding and beyond the 
reach of cavil. 

But let us get back to our friend’s letter. The whole 
situation is indeed serious, and he presents its serious- 
ness in so clear and strong a way that we are publish- 
ing his arguments as a part of this editorial. Says he :— 

“A crisis has com in the history of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics. The great purpose of 








the bureau is to serve as the eye of the farmers in 
the fields, feedlots, and markets of the world and 
report the facts and interpret them in such a way 
that the farmer may act intelligently in marketing 
his products. Those interested in the profits of the 
speculative markets are trying to blind this eye to 
the farmer. They want to turn off the light for the 
farmers and maintain private lights for themselves. 


“If the farmer is left in the dark regarding the 
production and market conditions and the resulting 
price trends, the speculators are in a position to 
make greater profits. Their motives are easy to 
understand. The thing that is hard to understand 
is why Congressmen who are interested in the wel- 
fare of the farmer do not rise up and repudiate at 
once such a sinister movement against farmers and 
farm profits. 


“It is the amendments to the appropriation bill 
that prohibit the bureau from giving out statements 
regarding prices which look toward the future—it 
is this that is endangering the work of the bureau. 
No statements regarding prices are of use to the 
farmer unless they do look toward the future. The 
farmer is continually forced to make decisions 
which relate to the future. What he should plant 
and when he should sell must be determined in the 
light of probable future prices. 


“Great danger lies in the bill SS3845 to prohibit 
predictions with respect to cotton or grain prices 
and any report, bulletin or other publication issued 
by any department or other establishment in the 
executive branch of the government. If this bill is 
passed it will paralyze the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics so far as much of its usefulness to the 
farmers is concerned. Another amendment to the 
appropriations bill of the Department of Agricul- 
ture which is even more vicious and unjust pro- 
hibits the Department of Agriculture in general 
from using any material collected by any other 
department. This would mean that the Department 
of Agriculture could not use the materials of the 
State Department, the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, the Bureau of the Census or any 
of the other government departments which collect 
facts relative to agriculture. It is only by assem- 
bling and interpreting the facts relating to agricul- 
ture gathered by all the departments of the gov- 
ernment that the Department of Agriculture can 
focus these facts in such a way as to enlighten the 
farmer. This focusing of all the facts from the 
various sources in such a way as to give the farmer 
a clear picture of the economic conditions which 
affect him in the great outside world which is not 
within the view of his own eye—this is one of the 
most important purposes of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics in its effort to serve as the eye 
of the farmer.” 

Not only cotton farmers but all other farmers should 
be interested in this general situation and should speak 
to their Congressmen about it. As our friend wisely 
says in concluding his letter: “Keep the farmer in 
ignorance regarding the outlook with regard to price 
trends and you condemn him to walk in the dark while 
the speculators, operating in the light of their private 
searchlights, rob the farmer of his profits!” 


Is this what our Senators and Representatives in 
Washington want done—or have they simply been de- 
ceived by hearing the speculators’ rather than the 
farmers’ side of the controversy? 


COTTONSEED MEAL A FEED, NOT A 
FERTILIZER 


PPROXIMATELY 450,000 tons of cottonseed 
meal, or nearly 16 per cent of the 1926-1927 
crushings of cotton seed, were used as a fer- 

tilizer during the past year. Of. this amount, approxi- 
mately 330,000 tons were used by farmers direct and 
nearly 120,000 tons were reported by manufacturers as 








Next Week and Later 


The South Needs More Schools Like Berry—By 
Clarence Poe. 

Registering Farm Animals—By Paul Huey. 

Personal Beauty—By J. W. Holland. 

A Sweetened Pay Day With Sugar Cane and Sor- 
ghum Syrup. 

Some Objectives of a Real State Fair—By O. F. 
McCrary. 

Busy Farm Work of Schooi Boys and Teachers— 
By Roy Thomas. 








used in production of commercially mixed fertilizers. 

There is no excuse for using cottonseed meal as a 
fertilizer. Cottonseed meal now costs about $45 a ton 
The same amount of nitrogen, the plant food of impor- 
tance in the meal, may be had in other materials, such 
as nitrate of soda, sulphate of ammonia, etc., for around 
$30 a ton. It follows, then, that if farmers this year 
use as much cottonseed meal for fertilizer as they did 
last year, they will lose about $15 on every ton that 
they use, or if a total of 330,000 tons is used, the tota! 
loss will amount to about $5,000,000. Of course, farm- 
ers will not use as much meal this year as they did last, 
because of its increased price, but suppose they use 
only one-half as much, there still remains a loss as a re- 
sult of using the meal as a fertilizer of about $2,500,000 

However, this is not the only loss involved in the use 
of meal as a fertilizer. When meal is used as a feed, 
it has both a feed and a fertilizer value, because in 
common practice at least one-third of the plant food in 
the meal is returned to the land in the form of manure. 
It follows, then, that if cottonseed meal is worth what 
is charged for it as a feed, or in other words, $45 a ton, 
and also has a fertilizer value, when the manure is re- 
turned, of $15 a ton, then the total value of a ton of 
cottonseed meal is $60 a ton. If the meal is used as a 
fertilizer, it has a value of only $30 a ton. 

According to market reports, the higher price being 
charged for meal is causing a heavy substitution of 
other feeds. But even at $45 a ton, cottonseed meal is 
probably our cheapest protein feed, and we should use 
every ton of it here in the South for feeding purposes 
instead of exporting around a half million tons, as we 
have been in the habit of doing in the past. 


HAVE THE BEST OF SOMETHING—AND 
THEN EXHIBIT IT 


VERY farmer should strive to have something 
that is the best of its kind in the county or 
community. 


It may be the finest Percheron, Jersey, Shorthorn, 
Duroc, Merino, or farm animal of any other breed; the 
finest mule; the best silo; the best terraced hillsides; 
the finest patch of alfalfa; the prettiest home; the most 
beautiful flowering shrubs or shade trees; the most 
fruitful orchard; the best soybeans; the prettiest pas- 
ture or meadow. Or he may content himself with pro- 
ducing the earliest cotton bale each year, the finest but- 
ter, the most uniform sweet potatoes, the highest scor- 
ing’ seed corn, or the finest bird dogs. 


It doesn’t matter so much which of your products is 
the best, provided only that you have the ambition to 
have the best of something. For the desire to have 
the very best of any one thing will inevitably breed in 
you the qualities that will give you greater success in 
all other lines of effort. 

The next thing we wish to urge is this: Having made 
up your mind to have the best of something, arrange to 
exhibit it at your state, district, county, or local fair 
next fall. The decision to exhibit the product will help 
you. It will help you because it will make you more 
careful and persistent and thoroughgoing in your strug- 
gle for the highest perfection. You will learn more 
about the best methods. And you will practice more 
of the best methods you already know. You will also 
find more zest and eagerness in doing your work. 

Moreover making an exhibit will help other people. 
Finding that you have attained a high standard of prog- 
ress or achievement will inspire others to do likewise. 

Now is the time to ask for catalogs of your state 
and county fairs. South Carolina and Virginia will, 
of course, have big state fairs as usual this year, and 
it is indeed gratifying that the North Carolina State 
Fair will be open with better buildings and larger 
grounds than ever before. North Carolina farmers 
should make a note of this and make a note now of our 
State Fair dates—October 22-26. Every county also 
needs a county fair and every progressive community 
a community fair. If your community is progressive 
and has not yet made plans for a community fair, why 
not consult your county farm and home demonstration 
agents and agricultural teachers and see if one cannot 
now be decided on and a premium list announced this 
spring? Then decide just what state, county, and local 
prizes you will try for next fall—also which prizes 
mother and the boys and girls will try for. 


The whole year will be happier if each member of 
the family decides now to do his level best with some 
crop or animal or some form of household production 
and exhibit the results at some fair next fall. If a 
prize is won this year, good and well. If not, the 
knowledge gained and the progress made will alone be 
worth all the effort, and this will help capture prizes 
and blue ribbons in later years. 
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May 12, 1928 


O the Fathers and Mothers Who Read The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, 
Dear Friends :— 

It seems to me that the year 
1928 is a very critical year in the 
history of our American people. 
Furthermore, while in many” years 
that are critical there is an earnest 
and even profound realization of 
this fact, I am not sure that this 
is the case this year. And a crisis 
is always doubly dangerous if the 
ersons affected do not promptly 
wake up to its seriousness. 

I 

The matter to which I now refer is the decision made 
by the American people ten years ago to outlaw the 
liquor traffic. That was one of the noblest examples of 
national self-denial and self-control of which history 
affords an example. Nor was the decision suddenly 
taken. It was the result of more than three genera- 
tions of temperance agitation and temperance progress. 





CLARENCE POE 


3ut the chief trouble is that as soon as the advocates 
of temperance got the principle written on the statute 
books and into the National Constitution, they assumed 
that it was “all over but the shouting’—and they pro- 
ceeded to shout and then to rest from their labors. Or 
at least most of them did. 


Nor was this all. For as soon as the temperance 
folks began to do about one-tenth the work they had 
done before, the other folks began to do about ten times 
as much work as they had done before. And work al- 
ways tells. 

II 

The opposition resolved to discredit prohibition by 
making its enforcement as difficult and unsatisfactory 
as possible. They proposed to magnify the difficulties 
always involved in getting any great new reform under 
way. They proposed to say a great deal about how the 
law was “restricting personal liberty” and “preventing 
legitimate enjoyment of life’s pleasures.” They did not 
remind us that Gladstone was right when he said, “I 
have liberty to do right; I will thank anyone to take 
away from me my liberty to do wrong.” They did not 
say, furthermore, than even if a man might be allowed 
to hurt himself, there remains the fact that when he 
hurts himself by drinking he also hurts his mother, his 
father, his brothers, his sisters, his wife and his chil- 
dren—or very often, the woman who might have been 
his wife but for his drinking habits, and the children 
who might otherwise have blessed both him and her in 
their maturity and their age. “No man liveth to him- 
self.” 

Moreover, while always referring to the restriction 
of one’s pleasures, the critics of prohibition forget to 
mention that its few pleasures are bought at the price 
of pain—and much pain. Unquestionably some excellent 
people have found some so-called pleasure in drinking— 
drinking within the limits which their superior poise and 
self-control make it possible for them to observe. Yet 
should these excellent people be willing to buy their 
pleasures at such a cost in pain and sorrow, disaster 
and disgrace, as the drink evil requires for its existence? 
Though I have self-control, am I justified in supporting 
an institution which will exempt me from its toll of 
death but will rob my neighbor of his son or my neigh- 
bor’s wife of her husband and support? 


Ill 

That such things happen—happen not in orations and 
Speeches and stories and cssays, but happen in real life 
in one dark tragedy after another and happen in the 
lives of people all around us; this all of us are bound 
to admit. My experience, I am persuaded, is not very 
different. from that of most other men when I look 
around me and consider what a toll of death, disease, 
and disaster the drink evil has taken among men and 
women of my own acquaintance. The most brilliant 
kinsman in my boyhood neighborhood, an aspiring and 
Mspiring young man of noblest ideals and highest prom- 
ise, fell a victim of drink, disappointed his friends, 
ruined his business, and brought failure to all the high 
dreams of his youth. So went also another fine comrade 
of my young manhood, one of the most gifted young 
men of my generation, whose friendship and genius 
might even now be adding happiness to thousands had 
not this sinister habit put chains around him he could not 
break—as he told me im bitterness not long before his 
death. On my farm now two men are working who all 
but suffered total wreck from drink, and while each is 
now making a fine comeback, neither can ever recall the 
vears or the opportunities that have been squandered. 
‘He would have been dead in ten minutes if we had not 
found him” was the doctor’s verdict reported to m- 





By CLARENCE POE 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


this week concerning a gifted young man who was thus 
barely saved from the almost fatal consequences of a 
drinking party. And a friend who should be a leader in 
business, as was his father, who was also my friend, 
has sacrificed home and business and reputation for 
whiskey, and the bride who married him in faith and 
hope has had her own life wrecked as well as his. And 
so it often is—the woman pays also, and often more 
heavily than the man. Right alongside Longview Farm 
at one point is a house in which only a few months ago 
a man of excellent social connections first shot the wife 
he had sworn to love and protect, and then killed 
himself. 


If a scarlet tombstone marked every grave to which 


rink had brought its occupant in defeat and disaster, 


the record would stagger humanity. Yet it is the shame 
of our whiskey-advocates that they never mention trag- 
edies like these but treat prohibition as if it merely re- 
stricted legitimate pleasures. Or the argument is made 
that “prohibition does not prohibit.” Well, it will be 
violated just to the extent that the people by indiffer- 
ence or surrender permit it to be violated. To yield to 
its enemies will only insure increased violations. If 
prohibition reduces whiskey drinking by 66 2-3 per cent, 
is it not then a godsend and a success? I know that 30 
years ago there were 23 saloons within five blocks of 
where I write and I am convinced that not all our local 
bootleggers and blind tigers covering a similar area and 
population today sell 33 1-3 per cent as much whiskey 
as did those twenty-three barrooms. 
IV 

Nevertheless, all over America today a great drive 
is on to make the friends of temperance surrender to 
its enemies and it is this fact that I have in mind when 
I say that the year 1928 is a critical year in the history 
of our country. After almost every act of high moral 
endeavor in the life of an individual or a nation, there 
is a period of reaction. After every man swears off 
from whiskey and after every nation swears off from 
whiskey, there is a period when the old appetite calls 
insistently and when only an imperious recognition of 
the necessity for standing squarely by a high resolve 
can save either that individual or that nation from a 
surrender that will involve consequences more disas- 
trous than the original state. Tremendously significant 
was that parable of the Master in which the man out of 
whom the unclean spirit had been cast, lacking the 
courage to stick it out, “taketh to him seven other 


spirits more wicked than himself....and the last state 
of that man is worse than the first.” 
Vv 


"For all these reasons, I would repeat, it is a most crit- 
ical year that we have now entered upon. If the United 
States can pass the year 1928 without seriously turning 
back from her high resolve to establish here for all 
time a sober nation, a nation sworn to eternal enmity 
with this ancient foe of our race, then from now on the 
path to law enforcement will be easier and easier. Nev- 
er again are the enemies of prohibition likely to be 
so attractive in personality, so insistent, so prepared to 
surprise and to outmaneuver us. 

Of all the years since prohibition became an issue, 
therefore, 1928 is the year when its friends should be 
most on guard. If it has not been as great a success 
as many hoped, the remedy lies not in surrendering to 
its enemies but in arousing its friends. The campaign 
to educate the American people, both old and young, 
to the injurious physical, mental, and moral effects of 
alcohol—this campaign which was chiefly responsible 
for the adoption of the Eighteenth Amendment but 


A POEM FOR TODAY: “LITTLE 
HOMES” 


b TS homes are “the heart and sinew of our 
land,” says the poet in the verses below; and 
q since the main article on this page appeals 
i} for the protection of the treasures here so beau- 
h tifully described, we are reprinting “Little 
i Homes” herewith:— 
O little homes, ye little homes of love! ; 
6 Strength of a man; a woman’s song; laugh of a child; 
oO 


Warmth of a fire; glow of a lamp;—though wild 
The wind without, and grim the sky above. 


O little homes set close on every hand! 

Ye narrow, walled-in worlds of joys and fears, 
Built of the commonplace of smiles and tears, 
Ye are the heart and sinew of our land! 


—F. Means. 
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A Message to Farm Fathers and Mothers 


Why the Year 1928 May Mark a Turning-Point in American History 


which largely slowed down after its adoption—must be 
renewed and extended. Public officials in nation, state, 
and county who have been lax in enforcing laws be- 
cause uncertain as to whether the public wanted them 
enforced—these officials must be made to realize that 
the American people, so far from surrendering now the 
great victory they have already once won against the 
Drink Evil are prepared to reject any call to surrender 
with the battle cry of John Paul Jones: “Surrender? 
No! By the Eternal, I have just begun to fight!” 


VI 


In the hands of the plain farm men and women, the 
plain, God-fearing, home-loving farm fathers and moth- 
ers of our country, the issue largely rests. The embat- 
tled farmers here, like the embattled farmers of Con- 
cord a century ago, may “fire a shot heard round the 
world.” The great cities of America have been largely 
filled with foreigners whose ideals are alien to those 
of our native-born American stock. They were mostly 
with the advocates of whiskey ten years ago and still 
are. Unfortunately, too, the great cities are largely 
populated with men who are not making homes, or by 
men and women who are not rearing sons and daughters. 
They have no stake in the future. They are living for 
the pleasures of today. Political organizations, too, am- 
bitious for nothing but the spoils of office, flourish in 
these great cities and have their ramifications and their 
representatives all over America—and, I hear, their mon- 
ey also. The battle of 1928 is thus drawn between two 
diverse elements in American life. One is largely for- 
eign and largely urban, whose ideal is that of pleasure 
for today and forgetfulness of tomorrow. The other ele- 
ment consists chiefly of our native-born Americans and 
chiefly of those in our smaller towns and cities and 
country districts—men and women who have built homes 
and love their homes and have concern for their future; 
men and women who have sons and daughters and love 
them and are concerned for their future. 








The year 1928 may decide for a generation which of 
these two diverse elements shall rule America. May 
God help each of us to decide rightly with which ele- 
ment we should throw our voice and our vote! 


Sincerely your friend, 


CLARENCE POE. 


| THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 


The Wistaria 
N EXT to planting a crepe myrtle, we know hardly 











anything else which will produce so much beauty 

for so little trouble as planting a wistaria vine 
by some convenient tree or fence or outhouse. Once 
started, the wistaria, like the crepe myrtle, requiring 
no cultivating or pruning or spraying, will go on pro- 
ducing annual treasures of beauty for nobody knows 
how many years. 





| SOMETHING TO READ | 
South Should Honor Andrew Johnson 


HE South should forever honor the memory of 

Andrew Johnson. At a time when the dominant 

sentiment of the North had turned from the for- 
bearance of Lincoln to the malice of Thad Stevens, 
Andrew Johnson, moved by a profound conviction of 
duty to the right and to the Constitution, battled like 
another Arnold VonWinkelried and received in his own 
body many a spear of our assailants. Judge Robert W. 
Winston in Andrew Johnson: Plebeian and Patriot 
(Henry Holt; $5) has produced a superb biography of 
the man. 








A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK | 


T is not that immortality is to begin on the other 

side of that great gulf of death: there is really 

no gulf; the gift has been given now, once 
for all. It is not to be taken away. We 
have it here and now. “The Kingdom of Heaven 
is within you.” It is there if you will but realize it. 
<7 And this something we have, in full meas- 
ure, if, and if only, we are able to be aware that 
God is in some way making His influence, His own 
being, penetrate into ours. Believe me, without this 
feeling, this awareness, all talk of love of God is 
arid, it is meaningless. If we have this awareness 
we cannot fail to feel love for, to feel drawn to- 
wards, to recognize that we are comforted and stim- 
ulated. We are certain then that all is well with us, 
because God is with us, and has not left us, once He 
has created us, to run our course unaided.—Horace 
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The Progressive Farmer 


The Plain Facts About Inbreeding 


An Enlightening Discussion of a Breeding Practice Often Misunderstood 


aL sats 0 is much popular prejudice as to the re- 
sults of inbreeding and, in fact, there is no clear 
distinction, in many minds, between inbreeding 
and line-breeding, and between cross-breds and grades. 
Gay in Productive Horse Husbandry says: “Inbreed- 
ing is the mating of brother and 
sister, sire and daughter, or son 
and dam.” Line-breeding, accord- 
ing to the same author, is “the 
mating of two individuals having 
a common ancestor but a few 
generations removed.” 

If inbreeding is limited to the 
three incestuous matings of broth- 
er and sister, sire and daughter, 
and son and dam, the mating of 
any two individuals farther re- 
moved in relationship would be line-breeding. That is, 
the matings of first cousins having two common grand- 
parents, or double first cousins having all grandparents 
the same, or mating uncle with niece, or nephew with 
aunt would be line-breeding. 





TAIT BUTLER 


Some would regard mating individuals as closely 
related as first cousins, especially double first cousins, 
uncle with niece, or nephews with aunt as inbreeding, 
and any mating of relatives farther removed, but with 
common ancestors, say removed to the third or fourth 
generation, or with common great-grandparents, or 
great-great-grandparents, or the two grandparents of 
one being the same as two great-grandparents of the 
other, as line-breeding. . 


There is no generally accepted hard and fast line 
which makes the difference between inbreeding and 
line-breeding. Some authorities regard the mating of 
individuals having 50 per cent or more of the same 
blood as inbreeding, and the mating of individuals hav- 
ing less than 50 per cent but as much as 25 per cent of 
the same blood as line-breeding. 


The difference between inbreeding and line-breeding 
is largely one of degree. In short, line-breeding is a 
compromise. The idea in line-breeding is to avoid the 
dangers or evils of inbreeding and still secure some of 
its advantages or benefits. 


Cross-breeding is another term which is not always 
clearly or accurately defined in the minds of many 
people. Cross-breeding is the mating of purebred ani- 
mals but not of the same breed. The usual purposes 
of cross-breeding are to counteract the fancied or real 
undesirable results from inbreeding; or to infuse or 
restore vigor, or to improve the fecundity or breeding 
qualities of the animals, or to graft on the individuals 
of one breed some desirable character or characters of 
another, or to blend permanently some desirable quality 
of two breeds. It is important and may be desirable in 
the establishment of new breeds, but is less useful or 
needed today in breeding operations. 


Grades are animals both of whose parents are not 
purebreds. We think the term “grade” should not be 
applied to any animal unless one of its parents is a 
purebred, but technically the mating of two grades re- 
sults in grade offspring. 


Inbreeding was the most powerful influence used by 
the master breeders who developed our numerous pure 
breeds of farm livestock. To understand the effects of 
inbreeding, one must recognize the value of prepotency 
and understand its meaning. Prepotency is the power 
or ability of any individual sire or dam to transmit or 
give its own qualities or likeness to its young. The 
degree of prepotency possessed by any individual is 
measured by the degree with which it transmits to its 
sons or daughters its own likeness or qualities. 


Benefits From Inbreeding 


N THE minds of most people, inbreeding is wholly 

bad and very much to be avoided, but this idea is 

erroneous, There are many benefits which have in 
the past and may still in the future come from inbreed- 
ing. The greatest-obstacle which the breeder encoun- 
ters is to get animals of high or desirable quality that 
will transmit their qualities to a large percentage of 
their offspring. Inbreeding increases the prepotency or 
the ability of an animal to transmit its qualities or like- 
ness to its young. For instance, if brother and sister 
are mated and both their sire and dam are from stock 
of high milk production, the heifer from this mating 
is not only more likely to be a high producer, but she 
is also likely to transmit this quality to her daughters 
and her sons are more likely to transmit this quality 
to their daughters. 

If brother and sister, both possessing any desirable 
quality in a high degree, are mated, or if sire and 
daughter, both possessing a desirable quality in a 


By TAIT BUTLER 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 
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AGRICULTURAL CLASSICS: “THE 
FULNESS OF OUR DAY” 


ERHAPS no utterance regarding agricul- 
.. has ever been more often or more de- 

servedly quoted in the South than the fol- 
lowing paragraph by Henry W. Grady:— 


“c 


HEN every farmer in the South shall eat 
bread from his own fields and meat from 
his own pastures, and disturbed by no creditor 
and enslaved by no debt, shall sit among his 
teeming gardens and orchards and vineyards and 
dairies and barnyards, pitching his crops in his 
own wisdom and growing them in independence, 
making cotton his clean surplus and selling it in 
his own time and in his chosen market and not 
at a master’s bidding—getting his pay in cash 
and not in a receipted mortgage that discharges 
his debt, but does not restore his freedom—then 
shall be breaking the fulness of our day.” 


(Next week’s “Agricultural Classic” will be 
“We Are Tenants of the Almighty” by the late 
Prof. W. F. Massey. We shall appreciate it if 
readers will send us other little gems in prose for 
use in this series.) 
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high degree, are mated, the offspring of both matings 
are more likely to possess this high quality and perhaps 
to a still greater degree, and the offspring of such 
matings are more likely to transmit this desirable qual- 
ity to their offspring. It is in this way that desirable 
qualities have been obtained in a higher degree and 
fixed in our breeds of domestic animals by the breeders. 
It was in this way that our master breeders of the past 
developed and fixed the desirable qualities of our farm 
livestock. 


In America we have one outstanding example of the 
success of one master breeder through inbreeding. Pos- 
sibly the most noted breeder of Berkshire hogs in the 
world during the last 40 years is N. H. Gentry, of 
Sedalia, Mo. Mr. Gentry for 25 years used only the 
sons and grandsons of the famous boar Longfellow as 
sires in his herd. The boar Mr. Gentry showed at the 
Chicago World’s Fair in 1893 weighed 660 pounds 
when 13 months and 6 days old and was a boar of 
great vigor and action. The sire of this boar was a 
son of Longfellow and his dam was a daughter of 
Longfellow, and the sire and dam of this great indi- 
vidual were even more closely related than half brother 
and sister, for the dam of one of them was by the sire 
of Longfellow. 


In the hands of the master breeder, inbreeding may 
be made a powerful weapon for good, but while it im- 
proves the good qualities and more firmly fixes them 
in the inheritance, it also is equally likely, and perhaps 
more so, to intensify or exaggerate the defects. 


Disadvantages of Inbreeding 


S STATED, the average person thinks inbreeding 
A is something to be avoided at all times and under 
all conditions. There is an idea that inbreeding 
results in sterility, lack of vigor and constitution and 
numerous other undesirable conditions. There is little 
evidence to show that inbreeding brings about any of 
these results, except where the individuals mated al- 
ready possess or have inherited these defects. The 
closest inbreeding for 15 generations has resulted in 


,no loss of vigor or breeding qualities. But since the 


average breeder is not able to always mate animals 
wisely or to see defects which may be increased by in- 
breeding, the safest plan generally is to avoid close in- 
breeding. Line-breeding, however, requires less skill 
and is generally to be recommended to the careful and 
intelligent breeder. 


While close inbreeding is generally to be avoided, 


except by the master breeder, the opposite extreme is 
even more likely to lead to failure. Cross-breeding of 
unlike breeds, or the mating of animals possessing qual- 
ities of wide difference or antagonistic qualities is al- 
ways to be avoided. Cross-breeding, or the mixing of 
different breeds, may result in very useful animals in 
the first generation, but such breeding results in vari- 
ations and unlike offspring, mostly useless for breeding 
purposes. 

The fear of inbreeding has often caused the destruc- 
tion of a very useful sire. For instance, a dairyman 
with an average herd of cows procured a purebred bull 
and bred him on his average grades of the same breed. 
The daughters from this bull averaged one-third more 
milk and butterfat than their dams, but the dairyman, 
because of what he had heard of the dangers of in- 
breeding, sold his bull to the butcher before he knew 
what his daughters would do. He did not want to 
mate him with his own daughters because of his fear 
of inbreeding. The next purebred bull bought did not 
make anywhere near the same improvement in his 
daughters over their common grade dams. Had this 
man bred this first bull back to his daughters, the 
chances are that the resulting heifers would have been 
much superior to their dams. 


Of course, if all the daughters of a bull, or most of 
them, have some serious defect, like deficient fore- 
udders, then it would be a mistake to breed his 
daughters back to him, but when a purebred sire bred 
to grade females makes a marked improvement in the 
offspring and these offspring possess no serious defect, 
but are a marked improvement over their mothers, the 
wise thing to do is to breed such a sire back to his 
grade daughters. 

Good sires that have proved their worth in trans- 
mitting valuable qualities to their get are not too com- 
mon and none such should be disposed of because of 
the largely imaginary evils of inbreeding. Lack of size 
and vigor in the livestock of the South is due a hun- 
dred times more to lack of feed than to inbreeding. 


Editor’s Note.—In the next of our series of livestock 
articles, “Registering Farm imals,” Paul uey may 
help you to clear up a number of questions as to just how 
registration is done, and what it means to either buyer 
or seller. Beginning week after next, our livestock arti- 
cles for several weeks will deal with the characteristics 
and history of the dairy breeds. The first of them will 
be “The Characteristics and History of the Jersey Cow.” 


WANTS TO KNOW THE FEED VALUE OF 
HONEYSUCKLE 
gg igo wants information about honeysuckle 


for winter grazing, where it stays green all 

winter. He says the cows eat it freely and if 
it has sufficient feed value to carry them through the 
winter he wishes to use it for wintering dry cows. He 
asks our readers to write him through The Progressive 
Farmer regarding its feed value and their experience 
in grazing it. 

Unquestionably, honeysuckle has some feed value, but 
it is not such as to make a suitable feed for wintering 
dry dairy cows. In the first place, dairy cows should 
not be dry in the winter, and in the next place, if they 
are, they should be well fed so that they may store up 
vigor and flesh for producing more milk when they 
come fresh. 





| A STANDARD FARM PAPER SAYS— 


Two Ways to Solve the Farm Problems 
Before Us 
AGRICULTURE is now where industry would be 





without its tariff protection. Natural economic 
laws will never restore the farmer to prosperity 
as long as they are prevented from operating by 
our national protective policy. There are only two 
remedies for the agricultural problem that 
are more than temporary and ineffective. 
The first is to abolish the tariff and 
other restrictions to the natural operation 
of the law of supply and demand. The 
second is to include the farmer in the 
national protective policy—not by tariff schedules which 
are ineffective on his major products, but by some such 
measure as the McNary-Haugen bill, which will protect 
his home market and his prices as effectively as the 
tariff has protected industry. 





Such a policy is necessary for agriculture, and it has 
already been delayed too long. “It is no less necessary 
for industry. The future of the nation, no less than 
the future of the nation’s agriculture, demands that 
Congress and the administration forget minor issues 
and remedies that do not cure, and give their undivided 
attention to the nation’s greatest problem—the estab- 
lishment of a national agricultural policy.—Prairie 
Farmer, Chicago. 
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[ OUR WEEKLY SERMON 


| By REV. J. W. HOLLAND, D. D. 


High Living 

N A large newspaper establishment a 

man with a mop was wiping up the 
floors. I said to him, “You are working 
pretty fast, my friend.” He straightened 
up and said with a 
smile of pride, “I 
can’t write for news- 
papers, nor edit them, 
but I can keep the 
dust down for the 
men who can. I have 
the most important 
job here!” 

Why not? I heard 
him whistling as I 

J. W. HOLLAND went down the hall- 
way. 

Whose is the great task anyway? Who 
is the greater, the senator who wears the 
silk shirt, or the woman who has the 
skill to make it? Who has the greater 
soul, the man who honestly drives the 
spike in the railroad tie, or the man who 
rides in forgetful luxury over it? 


My hat is off to every honest man and 
woman worker; the bridge-builders, sew- 
ing machine operators, men deep in mines, 
lighthouse keepers, and the farmers, 
working in unseen places with hearts that 
shame half of the so-called great of the 
world. 


The upper crust of a pie may be a 
little more flaky, but the under crust 
holds the pie together. 

Now and then society is deeply indebt- 
ed to some prominent person who advances 
the moral and spiritual ideals of life, 
but for the most part, life is kept sweet 
and clean by the prayers and love of the 
people who live in obscurity. 

A fad pursues his chosen ambition, and 
the world throws its roses upon his path- 
way, but does not see, at the end of a 
country lane, a mother, with tearful eyes, 
saying, “Laddie, whatever comes, always 
remember that each evening a prayer will 
be said for your soul.” Nor does it see 
the man at the gate, as the boy left home, 
“Son, mother and I have lived for you, 
and always will. Go straight, and don’t 
forget God.” 


I know a great preacher. He is an 
inspiration to thousands of people. Back 
in an Iowa town there lived a little widow 
who night and morning prayed for her 
distinguished son. She said to a friend, 
“T hope will not get proud and 
haughty in his big meeting-house.” 

The Bible says, “He that overcometh 
shall wear a crown of righteousness.” 
The Psalm writer wrote, “I would rather 
be a doorkeeper in the house of my God 
than to dwell in the tents of the wicked.” 
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Character is the result of what we care 
for, and if we care for honor and purity; 
if we make the Bible our daily guide, we 
shall save our own souls and help sweet- 
en the sources of life for others. 


AUNT HET 


| By R. QUILLEN—Sonstight, 1928. by 


Publishers Syndicate | 
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“Girls used to be asight more romantic. 
They had to be to put up with mustaches 
flavored with chewin’ tobacco.” 

‘There ain’t nothin’ makes me madder 
then to be mad an’ have Pa pretend like 








_ he don’t notice nothin’ is wrong.” 
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-a Successful Six 


now winning Even 
Greater Success 


td 


The 4-Door Sedan + Body by Fisher 


Smooth, Dependable Performance 


regardless of weather or roads! 


In advanced features of engineering— seasons. It combines the biggest six- 
in staunchness, stamina and longlife— cylinder engine at its price with such 
in all qualities which appeal to men advancements as the AC fuel pump 


engaged in farming—no other car in instead of a vacuum system, crankcase 
the entire field matches the New Series ventilation, new carburetion and 
Pontiac Six at $745. manifolding system, full-pressure 


For today’s Pontiac Six offers examples 
of progressive design whose value is 


oiling and interchangeable bronze- 
backed bearings. 


most obvious to men witha mechanical And, in addition, the Pontiac Six re- 
turn of mind. It embodies the famous tains all the staunchness of chassis and 
G-M-R cylinder head, contributing to  bodies—all the stamina—all the un- 
smoother, more silent, more economi- rivaled long-life developed in years of 


cal operation using ordinary gasoline. 


It 


with thermostatic control, eliminating 
losses of cooling liquids and assuring 


testing on General Motors Proving 
Ground and proved in the service of 
200,000 satisfied owners. Here, truly, 
isa low-priced six forthe country home, 
offering smooth, dependable. perform- 


introduces the cross-flow radiator 


correct engine temperature in all ance regardless of weather or roads! 


2-Door Sedan, $745; Coupe, $745; Sport Roadster, $745; Phaeton, $775; Cabriolet, $795; 4-Door 


at 


Sedan, $825; Sport Landau Sedan, $875. Oakland All-American Six, $1045 to $1265. All prices 


factory. Check Oakland-Pontiac delivered pric i i 
t prices—they include lowest handl h ; 
General Motors Time Payment Plan available at minimum gy —— 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR CO., PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


PON 









PRODUCT OF GENERAL MOTORS 
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EDWARD 


LAST LONGER LOOK BETTER 


dinary kind. Quality in ev- 
q ery detail. Styles and types for 
every purpose. Easy and economical 
to apply. Lifetime satisfaction. 

We are the world’s largest manulacturers of sheet 
metal building materials. We control every op- 
eration from the raw metal to the finished product. 


i d . . 
ne a “ell intermediate profs FREE! be refunded when the subscription expires. 
j Sam- 
FREE ples and Prices, ‘Ask for Roofing SEND ORDER AND REMITTANCE TO 
SAMPLE ook No. 174 or for Garage 
Books an 



















METAL 
ROOFS 
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sexp FOR BREE PAINT BOXSET 


Cloth covered, in assorted colors and em- 
bossed on both sides with pictures of circus 
scenes. Contains 16 articles which include 6 
Tintola Colored Crayons, an 8-inch ruler and 
a removable metal paint box containing 8 
colors and a brush. 


This is the most attractive gift 
we have ever offered our boys 
and girls. 


SAVE YOU 





























Edwards Metal 
roofing, shingles, 
Spanish tile, sid- 
ings, ready-made 
garages and farm 
buildings, are rust- 
proof, fire - proof, 
lightning - proof. Last 
three times as long as or- 






























The Paint Box Set will be mailed FREE OF 
CHARGE, POSTAGE FRESAS, to enyons 
sending us $2 to pay for a four-year sub- 
scription to THE PROGRESSIVE FARM- 
ER. If you are not satisfied with THE 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER, your money will 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Getting a Pay Day From Roasting Ear Corn 


Quality Product Provides a Source of Ready Cash in Many Local Markets 
By L. A. NIVEN, 


Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


ORN as a truck crop has been abused 

almost as much as the cantaloupe. 
There is no vegetable more delicious than 
good roasting ears, and yet, so much 
overripe and inferior corn from other 
causes has been offered on the market 
as to very greatly decrease the demand 
for this delicious vegetable. Not one 
person in ten, when pulling roasting ears, 





But a few hours from now 


takes as much precaution as is desirable 
to see that it is in the right stage to be 
the most palatable to the consumer. When 
we give more attention to getting 
our produce in the best condition possible 
to please the consumer and take every 
precaution to see that it reaches him in 
this condition, we will have gone a long 
way toward solving our marketing prob- 
lems, whether we are marketing roasting 
ears or some other food product. 

How to Tell When Ready to Pull.— 
Take whatever precaution is necessary to 
be certain that the corn is being pulled 
at the right stage of maturity. Pull back 
a few of the shucks and examine the 
grains. A careful observer can tell by 
glancing at the grains whether they are 
at the right stage of ripeness to be the 
most palatable. Those who are not cer- 
tain can stick the thumbnail into one of 
the kernels and if a milky substance comes 
out it is in the milk stage or at the proper 
stage of maturity for food. If a doughy 
substance comes out this indicates that the 
milk stage has been passed and that the 
corn is too old for roasting ears. Many 
can look at the silks and shucks and tell 
when the right stage of maturity has 
been reached. 

Make Several Plantings.—To make 
the most out of corn as a truck crop 
many plantings should be made, starting 
as early as possible in the spring and 
continuing up to late June, because it is 
so delicious and so universally liked that 
it will sell practically every day during 
the season. Where one is so situated that 
he can market roasting ears, from two to 
three plantings per month should be 
made from early until late. By making 
these frequent plantings one will be in 
position to offer for sale corn that is in 
the right stage of maturity and by doing 
this the demand will be increased. The 
right stage of maturity is not the whole 
thing, but it is a highly important one. 
Only ears that are reasonably well filled 
out and free of worm, bird or other dam- 
age should be offered. Carefully cull the 
corn and do not mix with the A No. 1 
stuff these inferior ears, because they 
will automatically cause the good ears 
not to sell for their falf vafue. 


Te Prevent Heating—When going 


to market: early in the morning, do not 
pull the roasting ears until very late in 
the afternoon. If it can be well done, pull 
the ears just prior to going to market, 
and if it is only half an hour or so be- 


THIS LOOKS LIKE CASH TO US 


forehand, so much the better. This is 
am important point, because green corn 
stacked in any appreciable quantities will 
heat m the shuck and the grain will be- 
gin to dry out and the grains become 


more or less tough and leathery. It is 
worth while, therefore, to go to any rea- 
sonable amount of trouble to get the corn 
to the consumer just as. quickly after it 
is pulled from the stalk as possible. 


with hot pepper, green peas, tomatoes, cornbread, and buttermilk—what won't it look like to a hungry man!! 


How to Pack.—If it is being mar- 
keted locally, put it in neat, boxes, crates, 
or baskets. It is not so important as to 
the kind of container, except that they be 
neat and adapted to displaying this kind 
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flower. 
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but sleepeth.” 


Although tomorrow we will wear a white flower, in memory we carry a 


red one. 


“MOTHERS” DAY”: A MEMORY OF ONE COUNTRY MOTHER 


O-MORROW (May 13) will be “Mothers’ Day” and I shall wear a white 
Always with the coming of this day my mind reverts to the years 
now gone when our home was blessed with my mother’s presence and my life 
enriched by that close companionship which can only exist between a devoted 
mother and daughter and which strength- 
ened with the passing years. 

My earliest recollections of Mother cen- 
ter about the Sabbath day when she tied a 
ruffled 
taking my small hand in hers, led me up the 
wide sandy path and into the house of God. 
This same path is indelibly printed on my 
mind, for Mother had planted a wide bor- 
der of old-fashioned flowers on each side 
and big lazy butterflies used to flit over the 
flowers, much to our delight. 

I was about five years old and I remem- 
ber how Mother used to take me on her lap 
and tell me in her beautiful way the match- 
less Old Testament stories, and my childish 
mind stored them up never to forget. As 
I grew older, and we had quiet walks to- 
gether, I came to appreciate more and more 
Mother’s poetic nature and the bits of beau- 
tiful 
Indian lore and names always appealed to 
her. 
bama,” 
road itself would be “Mekunna,” the road 
home. 

Dear, patient, beauty-loving mother! With 
brooding tenderness she watched over all 
of us in sickness and in health. 
although for many years she has been folded away in the earth, she still lives. 

Of all the lessons of immortality, the most beautiful to me is the up-spring- 
ing of the early flowers out of the earth after lying dormant so long. This 
came to me with a peculiar emphasis: Mother left us in the midsummer and ina 
few weeks the flowers she had loved and tended were a blackened mass. 
an aching heart I removed the flowers and stakes, reluctant to destroy anything 
she had fixed. But with the coming of ‘spring came also the flowers she had 
loved and bearing in their bright presence this message: “She is not dead, 


~\ 


white bonnet under my chin and 


verse she would often quote to me. 


One spot on the roadside was “Ala- 
for it was here we rested, and the 








And now, 


With 
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of vegetable. Certainly sacks should not 
be used, because these make it impossible 
to display the corn to advantage. Neat 
stacks in the bottom of the wagon or 
truck bed will be all right, if it is held 
in place by other vegetables or boxes. 
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PAY DAY PETE 


; AY. Day 











Pete ts bad- 
ly puzzled. He 
doesn’t know 
whether to fill 
up on “Roasting 
Ears” or wait 
until next week 
for a pay day 
article on Sor- 
ghum and Cane 

, Syrup. Our ad- 
vice to him would be to fill up, 
—and then fill up again. 
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The point that we wish to make is the 
advisability of making it look neat in ap- 
pearance to the consumer when he first 
sees it. 

Remove a Portion of the Shuck.— 
Pull back a strip of the shuck from a 
few ears on top so the quality of the 
grain may be seen by the consumer. Pull 
off the rough, outer portion of the shuck. 
Clip any long tips of the shucks with 
shears. Also cut off the shanks to where 
they are only half an inch or so in 
length. Do what is commonly known as 
slip shuck the corn, leaving only that 
portion of the shuck that is sticking 
closely to the corn. This gives a neat, 
attractive appearing ear. 

Guarantee Quality to Purchaser.— 
Guarantee to the consumer that every ear 
of corn sold is of No. 1 quality, which of 
course, includes the right stage of ma- 
turity. Let the consumer understand that 
if one bad ear is found another one may 
be had free of charge. This one thing 
can easily be made use of to very greatly 
increase the consumption of roasting 
ears, and where one has a regular line of 
customers depending on him for high 
quality vegetables, such a guarantee will 
make a great deal more than it will cost. 
Making good a bad ear of corn or a bad 
vegetable of any kind is nothing more 
than what should be done and it certainly 
will increase sales. 

Good Land and Fertilization Essen- 
tial.— Pulling the corn at the right 
stage of maturity and offering it to the 
consumer in a neat and attractive form 
is very important, but before this can be 
done all precautions necessary to the pro- 
duction of a good ear of corn must he 
taken. The best quality of corn cannot 
be grown on poor land that is indiffer- 
ently prepared, poorly fertilized and 
given poor cultivation. All of these 
things must be provided in order for 
quality corn to be produced. When all 
these precautions are taken and _ succes- 
sions of plantings are made there isn’t 
any doubt but that roasting ear corn can 
be made the source of another pay day. 


Demand Is Comparatively Large.— 
Corn may be marketed at roadside mar- 
kets, in the nearby towns or. cities or 
shipped short distances. Wherever one 
is near a good sized town or city or on a 
highway where a roadside market is 
worth while, this crop may be depended 
upon as another source of cash income, 
because it is not usually shipped long 
distances which makes it a crop that a 
comparatively large percentage of folks 
can grow with reasonable assurance of 
finding a ready market for it, provided 
of course, an A No. 1 product is offered. 
Unless one is prepared to do this, don't 
try to get another pay day from it. 
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About “Catching” Diseases 
* HINGS are not always what they 

seem!” This statement is as true 
in disease prevention as in other things. 
Several years ago, and even yet in some 
sections, fumigation 
after communicable 
disease was prac- 
ticed. People mis- 
took the horrible 
odors of the gases 
used for odors of 
cleanliness and pre- 
vention. 

I 

When to Be Care- 
ful—We know that 
the time to take care of a contagious dis- 
ease and prevent its spread, is during 
the time the patient is sick, and not after 
the patient is well. We know that germs 
are living organisms and have a definite 
average length of life, just as the higher 
animals, such as dogs, cats and horses 
have. How foolish we would appear 
if, after hogs or horses had gotten loose 
and destroyed our crops and disappeared, 
we would go around the field spraying 
the ground with some horrible smelling 
chemical, with the idea that they were 
still there and alive, and by this proced- 
ure, we would destroy them and prevent 
them from destroying our crops in ad- 
jacent fields. 

The disease organisms or little ani- 
mals (too small to be seen without the 
aid of a powerful microscope) have a 
definite average length of life and are 
very short lived when separated from 
their normal habitat, and their habitat 
or place of living is in man, or in some 
cases the lower animals. Discharges from 
the nose, mouth, ears or bowels of a 
person sick with a catching disease, 
should be taken care of at once, so that 
the germs while alive will find no lodg- 
ment in a well person. Germs, after they 
leave a sick person die very quickly un- 
less they find lodgment in another per- 
son. 


DR. REGISTER 


II 

How to Be Careful.—Take care of 
all secretions of a sick person. The ex- 
cretions from the bowels should be bur- 
ied, after some kind of antiseptic has 
been mixed with them. Those from 
the nose, mouth and ears should be caught 
on cloth or paper napkins and burned im- 
mediately. After the case terminates, 
soap, hot water, “elbow grease” for 
woodwork, sunshine and fresh air for 
bedding and room will insure a clean and 
Sanitary room, while the bed linen and 
sleeping clothes of the patient should be 
sterilized 'by washing and boiling. 

In some instances, health authorities 
do not permit a public funeral for a per- 
son dying of some contagious disease; 
not because of any danger of catching 
the disease from the dead body but be- 
cause of the crowd and the fear that 
some one in the crowd of living people 
might be ready to come down with the 
same disease, and thus scatter the infec- 
tion among the people attending the 
funeral. 

Of course, to handle a person dead 
from smallpox, might be rather danger- 
ous to an unvaccinated person. 


Washing the Hair 


% OW often shall I wash my hair?” 


It depends on how much dust 
and dirt you are exposed to. Under or- 
dinary circumstances every two or three 
weeks would be often enough. If ex- 
Posed to much dirt, smoke and dust, the 
scalp should be washed often. Use plenty 
of soap and hot water, rinse with cold 
water, and rub dry with warm turkish 
towel. Then, with the tips of the fingers, 
Tub into the scalp a small quantity of 
Sweet almond oil or vaseline. Do not 
get this om the hair, but rub it into the 


| 70ets of the hair. 
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This letter is from your Tire Dealer 







... Ut tells you about 
TODAY'S best buy in tires 
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.8S. ROYAL CORDS 


No better tires made today 


UNITED STATES (US RUBBER COMPANY 
Trade Mark 





30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
$10 Worth of Records FREE 


: Simply wonderfal! The limit 
= of sale fang, Jase inne 
OGRAPH on 80 Days’ Free 





|. and on 


| $4) A MONTH 




































































Send No Money 
Just a with your name 
end . Only a limited 
number of machines shi) 
on this extra-liberal offer. 

act quickly. This is 
a life-time opportunity 


Davis ‘ 
Dept. 26% 106, RONOMO: IND. 













































































Factory FREE Offer 


We want men to test this shoe. We 
pay you $2.00 for trying out a pair 
of the famous Goodyear welt, guar- 
anteed for absolute waterproof. 
Gives best service. Army, Police 
and Postman Shoe, made of 
dark brown waterproof Elk- 
skin leather. Factory 
price of this shoe $4.97. 
You pay only 


$2.97 


plus post- 
age, or you 
can send 

















Money Back 
Guarantee 





NATIONAL SHOE MFG. CO., Dept.B, Westfield, Mass. 
THEY SPREAD 
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Kill All Flies DISEASE 
Placed anywhere, DAISY FLY KILLER attracts and 
kills all flies. Neat, clean, ornamental, convenient and 
SAL Ryze ZF, Pa 
Rtg OL Gly 
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POS FH Ah = Insist upon 
i” DAISY FLY KILLER 
your dealer. 
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Our Agents q 
Promise Nothing 
for 
Future Delivery 





In thousands of cases in the past farm- 
ers have been swindled by subscrip- 
tion agents of various publications who 
have made all kinds of promises as to 
premiums, etc., to be sent later on. 
The public should be on guard against 
all such misrepresentations. 


Our Progressive Farmer agents are 
instructed to promise nothing what- 
ever for future delivery. 


This is a protection to our subscrib- 
ers and also to honest agents. When- 
ever any Progressive Farmer repre- 
sentative is found promising anything 


should be reported to us. 








q to be sent or given later, the fact 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Master Farmers Get Pay Day From Corn | 


Make Two Profits by-(1) Growing With Legumes and (2) Marketing Through Livestock 


HE South can grow corn. But grow- 

ing corn and making it add to the 
farm profits are two different things. That 
we can not only grow corn but can make 
it a fruitful source of money income to 
the farm is abundantly proved by our 
Master Farmers. The records show that 
the average corn yicld per acre of North 
Carolina Master Farmers is more than 
twice the average for the state at large. 
It equals or exceeds the average of a 
dozen of the best corn growing states in 
the North and Mid-west. To this evi- 
dence, Ict us add what some of these 
Master Farmers themselves think of 
corn as a pay day crop for their scheme 
of farming as follows :— 

Pay Day Every Week From Corn 

B.S. Lawrence, Randolph County.— 
My most profitable crop is made after 
turning under a legume. Vetch is best 
for me but clover or lespedeza are near- 
ly as good. I find that it pays to culti- 
vate about once a week but shallow, un- 
til the corn begins to silk. All of our 
corn is marketed in pig skins, cow hides, 
milk pails, butter bricks, chickens, and 
egg baskets. Our farm stock pay more 
than the market for corn and then throw 
in a lot of manure for good measure. 
This saves fertilizer bills. The hen, hog, 
and cow have weekly pay days and hold 
the value of corn above the corn market 
every day in the year. 

It Pays to Be Posted on the Markets 

T. E: Osborne, Henderson County—A 
fertile soil, good seed and thorough cul- 
tivation are the essentials to profitable 
corn production. When the price of corn 
is below 80 cents per bushel, I prefer to 
feed it; when it brings $1 or more, I 
prefer to sell, unless animals are also 
high in price. My greatest mistakes have 
been in not looking ahead and in not 
having hogs and cattle to feed when corn 
was low and livestock high. 

“I Never Sell Direct” 

W. B. Harris, Iredell County—My best 
corn is produced following a cover crop, 
preferably crimson clover on sandy land. 
My clay land produces best after red 
clover and when fall plowed. /?t is al- 
most impossible to make a good seedbed 
on spring-plowed clay land. T always 
make a heavy spread of manure for corn 
to be followed by wheat or barley. 

I never sell corn direct and find much 
more profit in feeding it to a good strain 
of livestock. Silage gives the highest 
profit with cattle and I know nothing 
that makes as good silage as well-eared 
corn. 

Make Big Yields and Feed to Good 
Livestock 

S. L. Carpenter, Gaston County.—I 
turn under red clover or cowpeas in the 
fall, since fall plowing is necessary in 
making a good seedbed the next spring. 
I plow 8 to 10 inches deep and use only 
superphosphate to fertilize it. There is 
no money in growing corn for the mar- 
ket at present prices unless it is grown 
on rich bottom land where the yields are 
high. But if fed to good stock, it is a 
profitable-crop for cows, hogs, and poul- 
try. Corn crops must be joined with 
“lime, legumes, and livestock” to make 
a big pay day. This is the South’s sal- 
vation. I have something to sell every 
day, my cotton is clear, and I pay cash 
for everything I buy. 

Not Enough Crops Plowed Down 

John D. Winstead, Person County.—I 
get best results from corn by following 
red clover, fertilizing liberally and cul- 
tivating thoroughly. Low yields of corn 
are due to planting on poor land. Not 
enough effort is made to improve land 
by growing crops to plow down. I get 
the highest price and best profit from 
corn by feeding it to liyestock as a part 
of a balanced ration. 


“Through the Silo Is One of the Best 
Ways” 

W. D. Graham, Rowan County.—Se- 
lect the strongest land available, prepare 
well and cultivate only enough to keep 
down weeds. I get the most money out 
of corn by feeding it to livestock, Through 
the silo is one of the best ways to handle 
the crop or as much of it as can be used 
in this way. 

Cheapest Way to Low-cost Corn 

Blaney Sumrell, Pitt County.—By far 
the cheapest and best method of produc- 
ing corn at low cost is as follows :— 

I space hills 18 inches apart in 514-foot 
rows with 200 pounds of fertilizer under 
corn. Two weeks later I plant soybeans 
in the corn middles and at the next to the 
last cultivation I apply a sidedressing of 
100 pounds of nitrate of 
soda or sulphate of am- 
monia. I gather an av- 
erage of 45 bushels of 
corn and 9 bushels of soy- 
beans. Of course I prac- 
tice rotation. 

I do not sell corn but 
gather and feed it, oc- 
casionally hogging down 
a part of my crop, turn- 
ing the hogs in when the 
beans are yet green. 

“Let Hogs House It” 

E. A. Stevens, Wayne 
County.—A well prepared 
seedbed and soil well fill- 
ed with humus come first. On sandy soil I 
plant the last of March or early April 
and fertilize when 18 to 24 inches high 
with fertilizer high in nitrogen and pot- 
ash. On stiff soils I plant later and use 
nitrate of soda mostly, never fertilizing 
at planting. Keep the weeder and har- 
row running, and you will make corn. 

All surplus corn is fed to stock hogs, 
and I prefer letting them “house” their 
share of both corn and soybeans. 


Surplus Corn Makes Welcome Pay 
Days for Tobacco Growers 

Charles E. Fuller, Vance County.— 
Surplus corn provides a pay day at the 
time it is most needed in the tobacco sec- 
tion since the peak of corn prices is at- 
tained in late summer and early fall. In 
corn growing after the soil is well filled 
with humus the three essentials to high 
yields and high profit are (1) early plant- 
ing, (2) rapid, shallow and thorough cul- 
tivation and (3) laying by as early as 
possible. Good seed is assumed, of course. 

Corn from high acre yields fed to live- 
stock or sold when corn prices are high 
will surely establish another and maybe 
two welcome pay days that may tide us 
over the lean months of the late summer 
when we most need cash. We have a 
ready market for pigs, pork and bacon. 


“I Get 40 to 60 Bushels Per Acre” 

B. F. Shelton, Edgecombe County.— 
The best and cheapest way to make good 
corn and high yields is to have rich land 
to grow it on and follow a rotation in- 
cluding our main crops (cotton, tobacco, 
and peanuts) and planting this corn af- 
ter a legume cover crop such as vetch 
and clover. I prepare thoroughly, apply 
400 pounds per acre of 12-3-5 fertilizer 
and follow with 200 pounds of nitrate of 
soda when the corn is 3 to 4 feet high. 
This, with good cultivation, has made the 
cheapest corn and I get 40 to 60 bushels 
per acre. With beans or peas in the 
corn, the land is in fine condition for the 
crop that follows. 

The best returns from corn come from 
feeding it to well bred livestock. I sell 
my corn through hogs, sheep, cattle and 
chickens. 

Crimson Clover, Then Corn, Then 

Hogs 
L. H. Kitchin, Halifax County.—Corn 


that costs the least to produce is grown 
on crimson clover plowed down and then 
fertilized with small amounts of super- 
phosphate and potash, In fairly favorable 
seasons this practice will give a yield of 
50 bushels of grain per acre. Since this 
practice necessitates late planting it is 
not necessary to cultivate more than three 
times; occasionally two cultivations will 
be sufficient. : 


The most profitable method of market- 
ing corn is through livestock, especially 
hogs. In years like this, however, when 
hogs are selling at a low price and corn 
is fairly high, circumstances may modify 
its use for fattening hogs; but even then, 
if we cannot get the market price for corn 
it may still pay to sell through hogs or 
other livestock. North Carolina farmers 

rarely find fault with sur- 
plus corn of their own 
making and = stored in 
their own corn cribs. 


Break in Fall; Feed as 


Grain or Silage 


R. W. Scott, Alamance 

County.—A soil rich in 

balanced plant food, a 

good seedbed, good seed, 

frequent and shallow cul- 

tivation for our red clay 

land are necessary. I 

prefer breaking and sow- 

ing the land in cowpeas 

ahead of the corn crop. 

Turn under the peas in 

November or December and plant corn 

early. This is the best practice I know 

of. It is not necessary to rebreak the 

land in the spring—only harrow well the 

topsoil and you have an ideal seedbed. 

Leave the soil undisturbed except on the 
surface. 

In the Piedmont, the best disposition to 
make of corn is to feed to livestock—as 
silage to dairy cows or grain to cows, 
hogs, poultry and sheep. One common 
mistake is feeding too much corn alone— 
not giving enough of other feeds to make 
a balanced ration. Corn and good pastures 
make an excellent combination. 


Low-cost Production and High Mar- 
ket Selling 


C. W. Teague, Maton County.—To 
make corn a profitable crop we must re- 
member that we are in competition with 
the world and must meet this competition 
by economical production. Deep and 
thorough breaking, a thoroughly mixed 
soil and firm seedbed are necessary 
preparations. Then let a crop of weeds 
germinate and kill them as early as the 
season permits before planting. Use 
enough seed to insure a stand under rea- 
sonably favorable conditions. Topdress 
with 12 or 15 loads of stable manure per 
acre, harrow lightly to mix and then fol- 
low with frequent, thorough but shal- 
low cultivation. This is good for corn 
and leaves the land in prime condition 
for sowing wheat or other fall-sowed 
crops. 


Unless corn sells for $1.50 per bushel or 
more_by all means feed on the farm, 
preferably to hogs that have been started 
off well. Hogging down corn is a fine 
idea if the farmer does not have cattle 
and has little need of roughage for feed 
and bedding to make manure. 


Grow Corn With Legumes, Let Stock 


Manufacture It 


Charles F. Cates, Alamance County.— 
Corn is a raw product we want to con- 
vert into a manufactured product before 


it is marketed. I find the cow and the 
hog to be the best manufacturers, 


I have found corn and velvet beans 
profitable when grown together, the corn 
ears harvested as early as possible and 
the field pastured, though most of our 
corn has, in recent years, been grown with 


soybeans or cowpeas in alternate rows. 
This gives practically as much corn per 
acre as corn aione and the field makes 
fall pasture; or, when sowed to 
wheat, oats or rye (after chopping with 
tractor harrow) makes a fine seedbed 
mulched with vines and stalks rich in 
humus-making material. When grown in 
this way with a legume, corn does not 
leave the land reduced in fertility as when 
corn is grown alone, but on the contrary 
leaves it in best condition for making the 
next crop at lower cost. 


Most Profitable When Fed to Dairy 
Cattle 

L. O. Moseley, Lenoir County.—The 
production of profitable corn hangs on 
two things: (1) soil fertility and (2) 
moisture. Since we are assured of neither 
naturally, it is wise to start out in the 
beginning to produce and conserve fer- 
tility and conserve moisture as far as it 
is possible—and then to keep the weeds 
down. This covers a great part of the 
essentials to producing corn profitably. — 
Since our soil is not naturally fertile we 
apply 400 pounds of 10-5-5 home-mixed 
fertilizer some time before planting and 
thoroughly mix in the soil. Sometimes 
we plant without fertilizer but side-dress 
later. Before corn comes up we use 4a 
spike-tooth harrow and again in a week 
or more. After this we use two-horse 
cultivators until tasseling begins, culti- 
vating with them about three times. Just 
before tasseling, we sidedress with nitrate 
of soda and stop work. We raise no sur- 
plus for sale except through hogs and 
cattle. We usually have some early corn 
to turn hogs on as soon as possible. In 
such cases fish meal and minerals are 
kept in the field. When the first field is 
eaten up we move the dividing fence and 
the hogs go into another field. When 
hogs bring a normal price this is one 
profitable way we can grow corn; but 
the most profitable is in home mixtures 
for dairy feed. (Mr. Moseley milks two 
or three dozen cows.) I have never pro- 
duced enough corn to use it as freely as 
we would like as a dairy feed. I do not 
consider it profitable to grow corn for 
market direct, but with hogs at 10 cents 
or higher and doing their own harvesting, 
corn can be sold at a profit through hogs 
and aid greatly in making the land richer. 
It can be fed very profitably to dairy cat- 
tle as silage or grain when acre yields 
are good. 
Let Corn Sit at the First Table, Says 

Latham 

Fred P. Latham, Beaufort County.— 
Corn is a crop easily converted into sub- 
stances (food and feed) for the support 
of man and animals and to furnish en- 
ergy and power for work stock for mak- 
ing “money crops.” You simply cannot 
treat corn like the proverbial “redheaded 
stepchild” and obtain satisfaction. It 
will not pay on a worn-out, eroded field 
nor on an outcast bottom that has been 
pre-empted by weeds and briars. If corn 
is not to sit at the first table with cot- 
ton, tobacco, potatoes, peanuts and the 
like, don’t expect much of it. 


gor rd 


The corn that I have produced at low- 
est cost followed crimson clover and 
vetch. They trap and hold soil moisture 
and furnish liberal quantities of nitro- 
gen, corn’s choicest and most needed plant 
food. I fertilize my corn the fall before 
it is planted by topdressing crimson 
clover and vetch with phosphorus and 
potash in quantities that I believe the 
next crop of corn will need. This in 
creases the yield of the cover crops great- 
ly and the cover crop increases the yield of 
corn greatly. But the cover crop must be 
cut into and mixed well with the soil be- 
fore breaking. This should be done when 
the cover crop is in full bloom. If there 1s 
not plenty of moisture in the soil that will 
bring the corn up to a perfect stand 
quickly then roll as soon as planted. 
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“Good’’?.. 


call it 


perfect! 


PRINCE ALBERT is a mild tobacco, but 
“good” is too mild a word to describe it. 
‘““Good!”,— why you know it’s better than 
that the minute you open the tidy red tin 
and set loose that P.A. fragrance. Your 
mouth waters for a taste of such tobacco. 

You waste no time in loading up and 
lighting up. Then you get the answer to why 
P. A. leads them all in sales and satisfaction. 
Cool as a speed-cop taking your number. 
Sweet as getting off with ‘‘Don’t let it happen 
again.”” Mellow and mild and long-burning. 
What do you mean —‘*Good”’? 


Some fellows stumble into the detours for 
awhile, and others take the main road to pipe- 
joy. The more you demand in a smoke, the 
quicker you come to P.A.—to stay. You 
can’t fumble the fact that more men smoke 
P. A. than any other brand. ‘‘Good”? I call 
it perfect! So will you. 


PRINGE ALBERT 


—the national joy smoke! 


any, inston-Salem, 


7 1928, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
i mae | PGT 


CRIME Cz 
LONG BURNING PIPE AND 
CIGARETTE TOBACCO 


This tin contains TWO full 
ounces of pipe-satisfaction. 
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WILLE finds all the 

mud. He comes hur- 
rying in, much too busy to 
clean his shoes, and the 
Pup joyously follows. 
Maybe Dad gets thought- 
less sometimes and once 
again Mother has to wipe 
up the floor. 


If it’s an old worn splintery 
wood floor, it is never real- 
ly clean. Scrub it, mop it, 
stillit has that sodden gray 
color, depressing to the 
spirit. If the baby crawls 
over it on Sundaywhenhe’s 
dressed up, he looks like 
some stranger’s child. 
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His Mark 





onthe Kitchen floor 


A SMOOTH clean floor, glowing with bright 

color, soft to the feet, is an inspiration and 
a labor saver. Not only does Mother find this 
floor easy to keep clean, but its clear blue and 
soft gray tints stir her love of the beautiful so 
that she steps about her tasks more lightly. Old 
songs and happy thoughts come back when a 
woman begins to work in a kitchen equipped 
with the new beauty of a modern floor. 


For any room in the house as well as for the 
kitchen there is an appropriate floor covering. 
You want the best in durability and beauty for 
the money you spend. A well selected rug, suit- 
able to the room, will add comfort and delight, 
and if the materials are good, it will last many 
years. Learn all you can about designs, colors 
and types of weave. It is a fascinating and use- 
ful study. 


The advertisers of floor coverings in this paper 
are people you can trust. They have staffs of 
artists and home economics experts who are con- 
stantly studying, developing the best in quality 
and design. Read what they have to say. Ask 
them questions. Depend on them. 
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FISHE R| 
Fisher Bodies 


Chevrolet is the lowest priced car in the 
world offering bodies by Fisher—famous 
the world over for style leadership, com- 
fort, modern design and the safety of com- 








bined hardwood and steel construction. 
— 
Adjustable 
Valve 
Tappets 

The improved valve 

in-head motor of the 

new Chevrolet has ad- 
justable valve tappets—a fea- 
ture which assures continued 
motor efficiency and quietness 
and prevents gradual loss of 
power and acceleration as the 

car is used. 














*“*Invar Strut’’ 
Pistons 


Constant clearance alloy 
pistons, designed with two 
‘invar struts” in each, 
make the Chevrolet motor 
smoother, snappier and 
more powerful. Phe costly 
“invar struts” minimize 
expansion and contraction 
permitting close fitting 
pistons to assure quietness 
and efficient operation. 














Rugged One-Piece Rear Axle 


A rear axle proved by millions of miles 
of use. The differential mechanism and 
side gears are securely mounted, while the 
housing is the one-piece type fitted with 
an inspection plate for convenient, 
inexpensive adjustment. 





for Economical Transportation 








&mbodying every modern 
feature of Advanced 


Automotive Design! 


Rugged, powerful and dependable—the Bigger and 
Better Chevrolet is designed and built to deliver the 
strenuous, day-after-day service that a motor car must 


give when used on the farm. 


Every unit of this remarkable 


car has been developed 


by engineers who are specialists—and has been proved 
by tens of thousands of miles of testing at the General 


Motors Proving Ground. 


Visit the salesroom of your Chevrolet dealer and make 
your own inspection of this sensational car. Note the 
sturdiness of its construction throughout—definite 
assurance of years of dependable service. Drive it— 
and see how effortlessly it climbs the steepest hills— 
how easily it steers and rides over the roughest roads. 
Note how generously roomy it is—how smartly styled. 


Then you'll realize that here are quality in design, 
quality in materials and quality in construction never 
before available at such amazing low prices. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Met *49s5 4 86—6s".°675 
665 


All prices f.o. b. Flint, 


ichigan 


The Sport $ 
Cabriolet .... 


| od eecee $5 85 
Coupe ...420 395 


Utility Truck $ 
(Chassis Only) 499 


Light Delivery $ 
(Chassis Only) 3 75 


Check Chevrolet Delivered Prices 


They include the lowest handling and financing charges available. 
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Ball Bearing Steering Gear 


The new Chevrolet handles with marvel- 

ous ease and surety—for the worm and 

aed steering mechanism is fitted with ball 

rings throughout, even at the front 
axle knuckles. 


























Non-Locking Four-Wheel Brakes 
with separate Emergency Brake 
Chevrolet’s four-wheel brakes were de 

loped in peration with General 

Motors engineers. They are non-locking, 

ve an area of 189 sq. in. and are separate 
from the emergency brake. 
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Genuine Duco Finishes 


All Chevrolet models are finished in 
modish shades of genuine Duco—the 
original, modern motor car finish which 
does not check or crack and which keeps 
its lustrous new car beauty indefinitely. 











Crankcase Breathing System 


A ventilating system which clears the 

crankcase of vapors prior to condensation, 

minimizes oil dilution, and adds materially 
to the long life of the motor. 











AC Oil Filter 
The crankcase oil that is circulated by the 
self-priming pump is constantly forced 
through an AC oil filter which strains out 
dirt and foreign material, thereby increas- 
ing the life of all moving parts 
inside the motor. 


= 











AC Air Cleaner 


An AC Air Cleaner is another motor safe- 
guard which removes dust and grit from 
the air drawn into the carburetor—a mod- 
ern feature which adds to car life and oper- 
ating efficiency by reducing internal wear. 














Gasoline Tank at Rear 


All Chevrolet models have a safety gaso- 
line tank at the rear and a vacuum fuel 
system which assures positive gasoline 
eupply even on the steepest hills. The 
tank is protected by a heavy steel cross 
a gasoline gauge. 
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Semi-Elliptic Shock 
Absorber Springs 


Comfort and safety over all roads is as- 
sured by Chevrolet’s semi-elliptic shock 
absorber springs set parallel to the frame. 
These are 84% as long as the wheelbase 
and are made of fine chrome 
vanadium steel. 
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An electric relay suitable for a 
burglar alarm in chicken coop. 





The motor-operated pump jack 
turns the old farm pump into a 
constant, trouble-free source of 
water supply. 





An electric motor takes the labor 
out of grinding bone for chicken 
feed. 
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The automatic motorized feed 
grinder saves money, labor, and 
the farmer’s time, 
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Electricity Mothers 
a Flourishing Flock 


HREE weeks of watchful care before the new brood steps out 
into the world. Then good food, plenty of fresh water, cleanli- 
ness—and another flock of chicks is on its way to profit-making. 


The principles of success in raising chickens have not changed. But 
electricity with its automatic incubators, brooders, water-pumps, 
feed-grinders, and lights has assumed almost the role of the mother 
hen. 


There is so much less of tedious drudgery and so much more of easy 
efficiency on farms where the worth of electricity is known. The 
choice of good equipment is the first step in successful electrification. 
That is why farmers are learning to look for the G-E monogram on 
electric devices. 


Ask Your Power Company 


If your farm is on or near an electric power line, ask the power 
company for a copy of the new G-E Farm Book which explains 
more than 100 uses for electricity on the farm. 
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| NORTH CAROLINA FARM | 
| NEWS | 


HE Chadbourn 





t 





strawberry market 


opened April 24, when 1,209 crates of 
berries went north in refrigerator cars 
and trucks. 


Significant of the change in 
transportation from 
this market is the 
shipment of 224 
crates im the car 
and 985 crates im 
trucks. It was said 
that the eight trucks 
leaving Chadbourn 
Tuesday with berries 
reached Washington 
and Baltimore mar- 
kets Wednesday morning. The — 
price for the opening sales was $4.77. 

Heavy rains had injured the ripened ber- 
ries. It is expected that the price will 
be better as weather conditions improve 
and the berries are of better quality. 

Il 


Will Organize Potato Growers.— 
Potato growers of northeastern North 
Carolina are now making serious efforts 
to effect an organization similar to that 
of the Eastern Shore of Virginia. A meet- 
ing in Elizabeth City recently decided 
that the organization of such an associa- 
tion would improve marketing condi- 
tions, stimulate the demand for better po- 
tatoes, secure better distribution and ob- 
tain better prices for the grower consis- 
tent with market conditions. R. C. Jobe, 
of Elizabeth City, is chairman of the 
committee at work on the question and 

S. Caravan, of Columbia, is secre- 
tary. Other members are M. O. Blount 
of Bethel, H. D. Andrews of Mt. Olive, 
and S. G. Scott, W. A. Brock and E. R. 
Ferrell of Elizabeth City. 

ITT 

Increase im Truck Acreage.—A gen- 
eral increase in the acreage of all truck 
crops including potatoes, strawberries, 
beans, cantaloupes, cucumbers, lettuce, 
peas and cabbage is indicated in a recent 
survey of the trucking section by D. R. 
Palmer of the state crop reporting ser- 
vice. The general condition of these crops 
is reported good, but there is apparently 
much rot in the Irish potato fields around 
Aurora. Strawberry shipments will be 
from 7 to 14 days late and about the same 
in volume as last year. More snapbeans 
have been planted, with new areas in 
Brunswick and Onslow counties adding 
some 500 acres to the regular acreage. 
Cabbage plants were hurt by January 
freezes and the acreage will not be as 
large as some growers contemplated. 

IV 

Robeson County Ships Corn.—In ad- 
dition to breaking the record for poultry 
shipments from any county in North 
Carolina this season, farmers of Robe- 
son have also begun to ship corn by car- 
lots. Mr. J. A. Sharpe, editor of the 
Robesonian at Lumberton, says that four 
cars of corn were shipped from one sec- 
tion of the county this spring. In addi- 
tion, about 600 bushels were shipped by 
truck to the Laurinburg flour mill. J. A. 
McCormick says that not a bushel of 
corn nor meal has been shipped into 
Pembroke in two years and that most of 
the farmers have both corn and bacon to 
sell. Formerly these farmers, most of 
them Indians, were continually buying 
corn, meal and bacon from the country 
stores. Mr. Sharpe gives much credit for 
these improved conditions to the work 
of the home and farm agents in Robeson 
County. 

Vv 


Pinehurst Ayrshires Win Test Hon- 
ors.—By averaging 776 pounds of 3.66 
per cent milk (28.41 pounds of butterfat) 
in February, the 74 Ayrshires owned by 
Pinehurst Farm, ranked among the lead- 
ing producing herds of the United States, 
according to Advanced Registry Superin- 
tendent W. A. Kyle, of the Ayrshire 
Breeders’ Association of Brandon, Vcr- 
mont. This herd has a 5-months cumu- 
lative average of 668 pounds of milk 
(27.88 pounds of butterfat) per cow, per 
month. The outstanding production in 
tce herd was that of Beauty of Ulster. 
She gave 1,500 pounds of milk yielding 
66.15 pounds of butterfat. 
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E-B Newton Farm Wagon 


“In service 40 years” 


“I have a Newton, been in service 40 years this September and 
is good yet, will carry two tons anywhere. Never had a break- 
down, and I hauled coal a good many years—65 hundred toa 
load. You said something when you said they were durable and 
light running. I can pull mine anywhere on level ground with 
one hand. And this wagon hasn’t been in the shed in 25 years.” 


J. N. Dietrich, Liberal, Mo. 

The Newton Farm Wagon is famous for its sturdy 
construction and the high quality of all the materials 
used in its manufacture. It will stand the kind of use 
that would soon ruin the ordinary farm wagon. 

It is kind to horses because it is so easy running. In 
addition to the finest selected materials and workman- 
ship, the Newton is beautifully finished with four coats 
of paint and presents a very fine appearance. 

The E-B Newton Farm Wagon is one of the complete 
line of pedigreed farm implements built by Emerson- 
Brantingham from the experience of 76 years. Send 
attached coupon for additional information. 


EMERSON-BRANTINGHAM 


Rockford, Illinois 
Builders of farm machinery since 1832, 
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INCREASE YOUR FARM 


PROFITS © 
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EMERSON-BRANTINGHAM 








E-B Osborne Mower. One- frame. All 
wearing parts easily replaced. Oversize bear- 
ings on fastest moving parts. 





E- B Side-Delivery Rake and Tedder. Two ma- 
chines in one. All wearing parts easily re- 
placeable. 





E-B No. 15 Cylinder Ha ay Loader. Drop deck 
helps build load. —— y suited to windrow 
oading. 


Genuine 
E-B Replacement Parts 


E-B replacement parts are built for 
E-B machines as carefully as the 
machines themselves. We can sup- 
ply replacement parts for any 
machine we ever made. Insist of 
your dealer that you get genuine 
E-B parts. No substitute is “‘just 
as good.” 


- 163, Rockford, Ill. 




























d detailed inf bout th 
Prompt Service Everywhere - BB Newton Farm Wagon. Al foumetne spent, OS 
Amarillo, Des Moines, Iowa Peoria, Tl. 0) E-B Osborne Mower [J ay a 
: E-B Side Deli E-B T 

— RS Fargo, ody ; Boaina, Sask. Cen. 0 Rake poe) Tedder” O ine 

Kansas City, Mo. Salisbury, N. C. 
Dalles, Tezas pwn eag ee Sioux F Ss. D. 
Denver, Colo. Okiahoma City, Okia. Winnipeg, Can. RR Nam... 

Omaha, Nebr. 
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to do about it? 


What are you going 













Guaranteed 
90% 
gather 75% 
punctured 


to catch 


of the weevil, 


of the 
squares, 


and plow your cot- 
ton at the same time. 


MOBLEY BOLL WEEVIL CATCHER-PLOW 








AGENTS WANTED.—We want a good reliable man (farmer pppferred) 
te represent us im each county. Must hove car. Must be able to give 
banker. Write for Agency Proposition, giving 


three references—one a A 


references in first letter. 








Let us send you full information how Mr. E. 








T. Comer, Mflthaven, Ga. 


(now pare. after spend- 


tng $30,000.00 for poison one season used 52 Mobley Plows the next year and made a bi 


& crop. 
you put out peisen for the weevil you HOPE you are going to get him, When you catch him 


When 
with a Mobley ‘Catcher you KNOW you've got him. 
Let 


you letters from farmers all over the South who are using from one or two to as many as 


fifteen Mobley Plows. 
Investt, 


gate this ltabor-saving, money-making Catcher-Plow. 


below, and return it today. 


Tear out this 


“ad.” gign 


MOBLEY BOLL WEEVIL BEATER CO. 


LUMBUS, GEORGIA 


Send ea, aedgimaae Your Mobley Catcher-Piow. 


your name 


TrTerrrere Ter ererrrcrrre rr eee rere rere errr eee re seers eee ee eee ee er ere eee reece rere Teer eee 


GEDaia effect case guaranteed 
25 years. Accuracy guaranteed 
by_100 pe old Million Dollar 


Richly engraved. 
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Progressive Farmer q 
Ads Are 
Guaranteed Reliable 


WE GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer acdver- 
tising reliable if in weltiog advertisers and or- 
dering goods the subscriber says: saw your 
advertisement in The Progressive Farmer,” 

and will report any unsatisfactory transaction to 
us within thirty days from date of order, we 
will a cost price of article purchased (not 
to exceed aggregate of $1,000 on any one 
advertiser), “ir such loss result from any fraudu- 
lent misrepresentation in our advertising col- 
umns. We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes 
b reliable houses and their pa- 
trons, however; nor does this guarantee cover 
advertising of real estate, be- 
cause buyers should person- 
investigate land before 
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The Progressive Farm Wo 


MRS.W.N.HUTT, EDITOR 











| | MOTHER'S DAY. | 
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HE Knights of-American Manhood 
Have donned their insignia today 
And the gleam of the white carnation 
Shines fair through the blooms of May. 


The orchid and rose are discarded— 
Aye, and even the sweet violet! 
For today sees the white carnation 
In the crown of motherhood set. 


Ah, blest is the land whose mothers 

Have borne sons who such homage pay, 

And wear her badge as an honor 

To her virtue on Mother’s Day! 
—Adela Stevens Cody. 


THE HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR 














ONDAY, May 14.—If meat is tough 

a little vinegar or tomato juice added 
to the cookifig water will help to soften 
the fibres. 


Tuesday, May 15. 
—It is a good plan 
to place freshly- 
laundered towels, 
sheets and pillow 
cases at the bottom 
of the pile on the 
shelves and thus pre- 





vent the repeated 
use of the same ar- 

MRS. W. N. HUT? ticles week after 
week. 


Wednesday, May 16—Children learn 
by doing, says the Virginia Extension 
News. Unless they have a chance -to 
help choose their clothes, to handle 
money and to make their own decisions 
while they are young, it will be harder 
for them when they are grown. 


Thursday, May 17.—A salt shaker fill- 
ed with silver polish powder, kept on the 
shelf over the kitchen sink, is useful. 
Shake a little of the powder on a spoon 
discolored with egg, for example, or on a 
tarnished silver knife or fork. 

Friday, May 18—In packing picnic 
salads place the individual: salads for a 
picnic lunch in paper drinking cups lined 
with paraffine paper. At luncheon the 
paper and salad may be removed to a 
plate and the cup left clean for a bev- 
erage. 

Saturday, May 19.—Girls, why not fol- 
low up your special remembrance of 
mother on last Sunday by planning and 
preparing dinner for her tomorrow? She 
never forgets the little courtesies and 
kindnesses you show her. 

Sunday, May 20.— 

A mother is a mother still, 


The holiest thing alive. 
—Coleridge. 


SEND A WORD TO MOTHER - 


OTHER’S Day, and what have we 
done to make Mother happy. We 
have worn the carnation, of course, but 
did we send her a token of remembrance? 
A letter or card or small present would 
have made her heart sing for joy for 
many moons. Mother has made many 
sacrifices for us, she has given the best 
part of her life for us, and no difference 
how disobedient we have been she always 
forgives us and loves us just the same. 
In how many hearts do the thoughts of 
Mother’s sacrifices ‘and devotion dwell? 
How many remember that Mother is old, 
. that her path has not been strewn with 
roses, that her love for her children 
never ceases until her last breath? 


Mother demands little of her children, 
but oh, how her heart yearns for the love 
of them. Can anyone enjoy Mother’s day 
knowing that mother sits alone all day 
in her little country home? So give a 
thought to Mother while you may. Send 
her some assurance of your remembrance, 
and the very best assurance of that will 











be your presence as often as possible, I 
once heard a man, past the prime of life, 
say, “I am going back home on: Mother’s 
Day. L could not spend tHat day any- 
where else while Mother lives.” 
MRS. S. E. BANDY. 
White County, Ark. 





| THE GRADUATION DRESS 


f bas sweet girl graduate, who would 
follow the dictates of fashion, should 
have a dress that is white, simple, and 
dainty. Stockings should be 
white “and free of design, 








“A LONG-HANDLED DUSTPAN 


shoes likewise. No treasured jewelry 
should be worn unless white or very 
pale pink. There should be the air 
of a little girl about to emerge into 
ladyhood, of a rosebud about to emerge 
into the full blown rose and everyone 
knows how much lovelier is the bud than 
the blossom. Should any girl want help 
she will find No. 3272 on the cover of 
The Progressive Farmer Spring Book of 
Fashions worth considering. The plain 
waist and full skirt are very pretty. 

Is there to be a field day? Then there 
is No. 326 for a sport dress. It can 
be made in cottog, linen, wool or silk and 
is worn with low heeled tan shoes. 





FOLKS 


Paper Toys 
HERE is something fascinating about 
paper to children. Instead of allow- 
ing them to tear it aimlessly, as they usually 
do, we should realize the opportunity it 
creates for developing their artistic and 


rome AND PLAY FOR LITTLE 









man 











inventive power and teachthem to shape 
objects with it. It is easy to tear out a 
tree. Start by tearing the trunk and bal- 
ance each side as nearly as possible as 
you go out on the branches. Show the 
children how to do this and before long 
they will be tearing out butterflies and 
all sorts of pretty objects. They can make 
a calendar for Grandmother by pasting a 
torn design on a cardboard background 
and placing a calendar pad below it. 

The kiddies will be interested to see 
how many things can be made by folding 
paper. Take a square of paper and fold 

, it in half, This will 
make them think 


—Courtesy U. S. D. A. 
WILL SAVE YOUR STOOPING” 


of a book. Help them fold several more 
of these squares and pin them together. 
The result is a real book and the young- 
sters will love writing in a book of their 
own making. 


Going back to the one piece of folded 
paper, stand it on edge and it may be 
called a screen. Open it up and fold each 
edge, meeting at the middle crease. Open 
the blinds and find a window. With a 
few strokes of the pencil draw a curtain 
to make the window seem more real. 
Now turn the window over so that the 
blinds become legs and you have a table. 


Paper weaving will while away many 
a pleasant hour. Any cardboard may be 
used for a mat but heavy paper will do. 
Mark off with pencil and ruler a border 
of an inch width all around an 8 x 10 
inch mat. Make slits about a quarter of 
an inch apart; lengthwise of the mat and 
within the border. Cut strips of paper 
\Y%-inch wide and as long as the mat is 
wide. Weave each strip over and under 
the strips which you cut in the mat. The 
strips may be colored with crayons and 
pretty designs made. ; 


A child I know spends hours making 
paper chains. She cuts strips of paper 
about %-inch wide and 4 inches long. 
These strips she colors different tones. 
Then she pastes the ends of one strip to- 
gether. She runs the end of another strip 
through the ring just made and pastes 
both ends together until she has a long 
chain. Her mother makes paste for her 
by boiling a small amount of flour and 
water together. 





' A LONG-HANDLED DUSTPAN | 
| WILL SAVE YOUR STOOPING | 


HY stoop over to clean, or ‘get 

down on your knees on the floor to 
scrub when you can use housecleaning 
tools with long handles? Mops, scrub 
brushes, dust-brooms and dustpans can 
all be bought with extended handles that 
save effort and time as well as the mus- 
cles of your back. Here is a farm woman 
who has found a long-handled dustpan a 
great convenience when cleaning a room. 
As with any other dustpan, in selecting 
it one should see that the edge is firm 
and straight, so that it will come into 
direct contact with the floor. The side 
to which the handle is attached should 
be high and shaped so as to prevent dirt 
from falling out. The tin of which the 
dustpan is made should be of fairly 
heavy quality. 

The housewife using the dustpan 
shown is a member of a testing circle 
organized by the county home demon- 
stration agent. Each member tests vari- 
ous pieces of household equipment in 
turn, so that all may have a chance to 
see which pieces are adapted to-the special 
needs of the individual household. Then, 
as opportunity arises, the piece may be 
bought.. The picture was taken by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. 








|___LADIES, LISTEN IN| 


NYONE interested in educating her- 

self on the political issues of the 
day can do so by tuning in on WEAF 
New York or WRC Washington. | 


May 15, 7 to 7:30 p. m., Eastern Time.— 
‘What Congress Is Doing,” a fortnightly ser- 
vice conducted by Charles G. Ross, chief of 
the Washington Bureau of the St. Louis Post 
Dispatch. Guest speakers: Representative 
William R. Wood, of Indiana, chairman, Re- 
publican National Congressional Campaign 
Committee: Representative William A, Ol!d- 
field, of Arkansas, chairman, Democratic Na- 
tional Congressional Campaign Committee. 
Topic: “The Campaign Issues of 1928.” 

May 22, 7 to 7:30 p. m.—‘‘Prohibition in a 
Campaign Year; Legal Aspects; Political As- 
pects.” 

May 29, 7 to 7:30 p. m.—“What Congress Is 
Doing.”” Guest speaker, Frank R. Kent, vice- 
president of the Baltimore Sun. Topic: “The 
Great Game of Politics in 1928.” 








| PATTERNS AND FASHIONS | 


RICE of each pattern, 20 cents. Two pat- 
| Ragcomes ordered at one time, 30 cents; 

stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 
your name and address plainly on your order 
sheet, being sure to state number and size 
of pattern wanted. 

Our “Fashion Book” contains hundreds of 
styles for morning, afternoon and evening 
wear during the spring. Send 15 cents for 
your copy. Address Pattern Department, The 
Progressive Farmer. 
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[ BAGS OF OSNABURG | 


[® ALL the clever arrangements for 
keeping a house in order could be gath- 
ered together by magic, there would ap- 
pear a surprising number of bags. Osna- 
burg might well be one of the most 
prominent fabrics in this motley array 








of bags, according to the Bureau of Home 
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Economics of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. It is.a heavy un- 
bleached cotton material and is often 
found on the market with attractive 
printed designs. Because it is made of 
a low-grade cotton fiber it is inexpensive 
and can be used m a number of ways in 
furnishing the home. 

The illustration shows a bag of osna- 
burg made especially for patterns and 
sewing equipment. It may be fastened 


to the wall, the back of a door, or a 
screen close to the sewing machine. Its 
pockets are made in different sizes so that 
various shapes of patterns, envelopes and 





—Courtesy Home Economics Bureau, U. 
EQUIPMENT 


cards of snaps, hooks and eyes, buttons 
and bias tape may be accommodated. Nar- 
row pockets are made for measuring 
sticks, knitting needles, and scissors. If 
each pocket has a box plait folded in the 
bottom, it will hold several articles, A 
bindmg of bias gingham finishes the 
edges. The best method of fastening this 
bag to a door or the wall is with a pair 
of flat curtain rods. Casings for the rods 
should be made at both top and bottom 
and then the fixtures will hold the bag 
taut. 


A bag for shoes and hose made in 
much the same way and fastened to the 
closet door or to the wall with curtain 
rods is a very desirable way of keeping 
shoes off the closet floor. Pockets should 
be planned for the shoe polishes, brushes 
and other shoe cleaning equipment. Be- 
cause of its sturdy qualities osnaburg is 
especially suitable for this purpose. Each 


8. D. A. 
OSNABURG BAG FOR PATTERNS AND SEWING 


child in a family should have such a place 
for his own. shoes and be taught to 
use it. 

Laundry bags are also household nec- 
essities. Small ones for each member of 
the family are very convenient. These 
help to keep the bedroom and closets tidy 
and give each member of the family his 
or her share of the responsibility of col- 
lecting the weekly laundry. A large one 
must, of course, be furnished for bed- 
ding, tablecloths and towels. Osnaburg 


.is a most serviceable fabric for all these 


bags. They may be made in the ordin- 
ary way with a draw string at the top or 
held open by an oval embroidery 
frame which has been sewed into 
the top hem. Another handy 
laundry bag is made to hang on 
a coat hanger or short curtain 
rod and has an opening at the 
top resembling the V-shaped 
neck of a dress. 


Because osnaburg so closely re- 
sembles a coarse linen, it is par- 
ticularly suitable for fancy bags. 
It is easily dyed and by making a 
simple design with colored yarns 
in cross stitch or by substituting 
wool yarns instead of threads of 
the fabric many very attractive 
work bags and shipping bags may 
be fashioned. A handy one in 
which to keep stockings which 
need mending is made with a 
small embroidery hoop sewed in 
the top hem.. Hang this bag near 
a comfortable chair where a 
stocking may be mended during 
odd times in the day’s program. 
MAUDE CAMPBELL. 





| THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE. | 
| - CARNATION | 


t 





VERY man, woman, and child who 
feels that he or she has had the best 
mother that ever lived should observe 
Mother’s Day by wearing a carnation in 
honor of his mother as a badge of love 
—a white one if she be dead and a red 
one if she be living. The carnation is 
chosen because it is thought to typify 
Mother Love, its flower standing for 
beauty; its fragrance, love; and its wide 
growth, charity. If your mother be still 
with you, show her some special kindness 
this day in words of affection and ap- 
preciation. STELLA COLE 
Randolph County, Ala. 








PATTERN DEPARTMENT 
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94—Entirely New.—The pattern comes in 
Sizes 34, 36, 38, 40, #2, and 4 inches 
bust measure. Size 3% requires 3% 
yards of 40-inch material with 2% 
yards of binding. 

32%6—Youll Like It.—The pattern comes 
in sizes 16, 18 years, %, 38, 4, and 
42 inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 


B- 5296 














quires 3% yards of 40-inch material 
with % yard of 36-inch contrasting. 

3365—For Slender Silhouette. —The pattern 
comes in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 
42, and 44 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires 3 yards of 40-inch materi- 
al. Embroidery pattern 713 (blue) is 
extra. 














There are some wonderful sur- 
prises in store for you and your 
family if you will follow this sug- 
gestion: 

Write to Mrs. Louise Lillard, 
President of the Snow King Bak- 
ing Powder Company, and ask her 
to send you her famous collection 
of old-time favotite Southern 
baking recipes. 

When Mrs. Lillard got up the 
50th Anniversary Snow King 
Cook Book, she went through 
thousands of recipes that had been 
sent in by some of the finest cooks 





Let Mrs. Lillard ¢ 


THE SNOW KING BAKING POWDER CoO. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


(17) 589 


send 
you 
some 


new 
Baking Recipes 


in the South, and selected the 
best ones — 300 in 

They are ready for you now in 
a 44-page book, beautifully illus- 
trated in colors. Write to Mrs. 
Lillard for a free copy, and then 
get a pound can of Snow King 
Baking Powder at your grocer's 
and see what wonderful things 
you can bake with it. 

The women who sent us these 
recipes never use anything but 
Snow King, so to make sure, you 
had better follow their example. 
Write to Mrs. Lillard for the new 


recipes today. 
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MORE as 50,000 x NEW 


Rolled out of the factories during 1927 
equipped with 


FISK TIRES 


These quality tires vary in price but 
each and every one gives low cost 
mileage. The Fisk dealer has YOUR 
tire at YOUR price for YOUR need. 














WHAT'S WRONG WITH THIS PICTURE? | 











XAMINE this picture just as long as you wish, jot down each thing 
you find wrong, then find elsewhere on this page the complete list of 
“Here’s What's Wrong,” and see how close an observer you are. 
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{ ‘THE BIRDS ARE COMING | 








IRDS of all species are now arriving 
in my section (letter written April 
18).. The martin was second to get here. 
The bluebird was here first of course, 
The martin came about the first of 
April; he is having trouble in some in- 
stances getting his old home from the 
bluebirds. The bluebirds are here the 
fifteenth of March. The beebird or king- 
bird is just getting here. The fish hawk 
has just come out and is getting his fish- 
ing tackle ready. The whippoorwill was 
heard yesterday evening for the first time 


by me. The little myrtle birds have 
plenty of time to get here yet. The wise 
old crow keeps his eyes on the corn 


planter as he sits in the bud of a pine. 
The hummingbird must be waiting for 
one of those long red blossoms with a 
drop of honey in it. The bob=o-link comes 
about the first of May. ; 

Men should greet birds in the spring 
as they would a relative and provide 
means for them to live as far as they 
can, for they are our best little friends. 

THEODORE MATTOCKS. 

Onslow County, N.-Ci 











THESE CLUB GIRLS WILL REP-| 
| RESENT NORTH CAROLINA. | 


oe farm girls ‘of North Carolina 
will be represented by Miss May 
Swan of Cumberland County at the 
Camp Vail training school for club lead- 
ers to be held at Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, in September of this year.” Miss 
Swan is a member of the Stedham club 
2nd since 1923 has been an active club 
member taking a leading part in all the 
club affairs in her county and over the 
state. She has worked closely with her 
home agent, Miss Elizabeth Gainey. 
Miss Lucy Blake of Pender and Miss 
Ruth Alexander of Buncombe will repre- 
sent the Four-H club girls at the Second 
Annual National Club Camp. to be held 
in Washington, D.C., June 21 to 26. Miss 
Blake is a member of the Willard club 
and Miss Alexander sa member of the 
Fairview club. Both are well known as 





- 






leaders in their home counties and have 
been prominent at the state club short 
course. Miss Blake has assisted her home 
agent, Miss Nora Miller, and Miss Alex- 





LUCY BLAKE 


RUTH ALEXANDER 
ander has been of great service to Miss 
Adna Edwards, home agent of Buncombe 
County. 

According to Miss Maude E. Wallace, 
assistant state home demonstration agent, 
who announced the selection of these 
three young ladies, each girl will have all 
of her expenses paid te the camps as a 
partial recognition of the fine work done, 
not only last year, but in previous years. 


| UNCLE P.F.’S LETTER | 





The Progressive Far:cr 


























is one of the best of opportunities to get 
acquainted with many birds that stop 
over: for a few days in the South on their 
way to their summer homes farther 
north. May Day, early in the morning, 
I saw for the first time the black-poll 
warbler and the pretty little bay-breated 
warbler and the pretty little bay-breasted 
mer in the Northern States and Canada 
while they winter south of us so likely I 
won't see them again until next May. 

Curious sometimes and tremendously 
interesting are the things to be learned dur- 
ing bird nesting season. My father once 
found a nest with one hen egg, one bob 
white’s egg, and several guinea eggs. Can 
you beat that? 

Sincerely yours, 
UNCLE P. F. 


P. S. The scout page is scheduled for 
next week. 


| HERE'S WHAT'S WRONG | 


OY has cap on. 

Vase too small at bottom 
Word “cat” misspelled. 
Stem of apple at wrong end in sKetch above 

lackboard. 
Addition, subtraction, and division prob- 
lems wrong on blackboard. 
Three-quarters of boy’s hair black, the rest 
white. 
Word “ocean” misspelled. 
Word “America” misspelled. 
Apple on desk shaped like pumpkin. 
Words “N. America” on wrong country. 
Boy has half bow tie and half long. 
Teacher has only four fingers. 
There are no handles on desk drawers. 
Teacher has pocket in back of her sweater. 
Teachers do not use nails for hairpins. 


SOMETHING TO MAKE | 








to stand up. 








Bench for Use in the Home 





What you will need to make it:— 
2 pieces 1x 8, 75 inches long 
2 pieces 1x 5, 75 inches long 
2 pieces 1x14, 19 inches long 

16 No. 12 wood screws. : 





National Champions by Clean Play 


EAR Boys and Girls :— 

Many of you, I am sure, must 
have followed with keen interest the game 
by game play of the contestants in the 
recent high school basketball tournament 
at Chicago. 

Eagerly we followed the tournament 
step by step. What would the ending be? 
On Saturday night came the report: 
“A clean playing, hard fighting team 
from Ashland, Ky., is the national inter- 
scholastic basketball champion for 1928.” 

Note that first phrase, “clean playing,” 
and then follow us a little further -along 
in the news story: “In all five games 
played during the week, not one personal 
foul was called on the Kentuckians.” 

Ask any basketball player what that 
means. . And there are yet those who 
would tell you that clean playing won’t 
win. The team that lost to Ashland ‘in 
the national basketball tournament lost on 
account of the fouls it made. 


During the season of spring migration 


WILLIE WILLIS 


By R. QUILLEN— arg, Witz | 








“I didn’t ask for another piece of cake 
at Skinny’s party. I just told Mrs. Brown 
if Mamma made cake that good I’d eat 
two pieces,” 

“I thought my dime was lost all week, 
but ‘Mamma cleaned up my room today 
an’ there it was right under the tooth 
paste.” ° 
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[ | VIRGINIA FARM NEWS 

Whole Duty of Children —— 

% : EACHES and other stone fruits were 

CHILD should always say what’s . ee 

true seriously injured by the freeze of 

And speak when he is spoken to, April 16 and 17 in all sections of the 

And behave mannerly at table; state. The loss ranged from total to 

At least as far as he is able. very little. The 

well situated or- 

chards will have 

A Thought good crops, especi- 

T IS very nice to think ally those in the 

The world is full of meat and drink, commercial sections 

With little children saying grace around Lynchburg 

In every Christian kind of place. > 1. 

ah 2. Gearenein. Crozet, _Timberville 

and in~the North 

—_ Y Piedmont district. 


Apples were not damaged to any large 
extent as only a few early trees were in 
bloom. No definite forecast for apples 
can be made until the middle of June. 
II 

Successful Meeting of the F. F. V.’s. 
—The annual meeting of the Future 
Farmers of Virginia, the state orBaniza- 
tion of students of vocational agricul- 
ture, was held at Blacksburg the latter 
part of April. It was the largest and 
most successful gathering ever held. 
Nearly 550 members attended and took 
part in the various activities including 
crop and livestock judging contests and 
athletic games. Twenty of the most out- 
standing members were made Virginia 
Planters, the highest grade in the F. F. 
V. organization. The requirements for 
this degree are very rigid, but more than 
35 names were considered in selecting 
the 20 who were given the coveted honor. 
Some of.the work accomplished by these 
boys is most interesting. The total in- 
vestments of the 20 “Planters” amounted 
to $17,452 o£ which $8,325 is in livestock, 
crops or land, $4,600 in saving accounts 
and the balance in other investments. 
These 20 boys have held 62 offices in lo- 
cal organizations, and represented their 
schools on 106 teamis, such as athletic, 
debating and judging. In two years these 
boys also had charge of 150 hogs, 185 
sheep, 15 beef animals, 2,500 hens, 20 
acres of orchards, 35 dairy cows and 175 
acres of crops. According to the rules 
of the organization only 20 boys can be 
raised to the degree of Virginia Planter 
each year. The other grades are green 
farm hands for first year members, and 
farmers for those who pass the first 


grade. 
Ill 


Ten Leading Counties in Gross Farm 
Income.—The 10 leading counties in 
gross farm income for 1927 as estimated 
by the Virginia Crop Reporting Service 
were Accomac, Northampton,  Pittsyl- 
vania, Halifax, Mecklenburg, Frederick, 
Augusta, Rockingham, Southampton, and 
Norfolk. These counties are from vari- 
ous sections of the state and represent 
different_ types of farming. Accomac, 
Northampton, and Norfolk derive the 
greater part of their income from truck 
crops, principally early potatoes. Pitt- 
sylvania, Halifax, and Mecklenburg are 
in the Bright tobacco belt and this crop 
supplies most of the farm income, al- 
though in recent years these counties have 
commenced to diversify with poultry and 
dairy products. Frederick secures most 
of its income from apples, with dairying 
and poultry assisting. Augusta and Rock- 
ingham have as well balanced a system 
of agriculture as can be found through- 
out the country. Wheat, fruit, livestock, 
dairying and poultry are all large, con- 
tributors to the farm income. -Southamp- 
ton depends largely upon cotton, peanuts 
and hogs for its income. Accomac and 
Northampton are both small in area, but 
owing to the intensive methods of farm- 
ing. they rank among the most important 
agricultural counties in the entire country. 


IV 


Milk Production Increase in 1927— __ 


The average production of milk per cow 
for 600 farmers reporting each month to 
the U. S: and State Departments of Ag- 
riculture was 4,724 pounds or 549 gal- 
lons for the year 1927 compared with 
4,316 pounds or 502 gallons for 1926. Ex- 
cellent pastures during the grazing sea- 
son and abundance of feed largely ac- 
count for this increase, although it 15 
probable that there has been a gradual 
improvement in the cows kept on these 
farms. These farms were probably above 
the average farm for the state, but the 
average production for the 407 members 
of the Virginia Dairy Herd Improve- 
ment Association was considerably above 
this. The average production per cow 


for 11,468 cows in the association was — 
6,930 pounds in 1927 against 6,865 in 1926-0 
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A Short Visit to Africa’s Negro Republic, 
LIBERIA 
BY FRANCIS FLOOD 
. J 

















A NATIVE WEST AFRICAN MARKET SCENE 
Nearly everything is offered for sale—and there are as many vendors as purchasers. 


IBERIA! The only republic on the 

whole continent of Africa, and the 
Negro’s own and only independent na- 
tion. We stood on the bridge deck of 
the “West Humhaw,” anchored in the 
tiny harbor of Monrovia, a straggling 
little village unique among the capitals 
of the worid. 

It was the rainy season m the tropics 
and the stone houses on the steep, green 
hills were grayed in the drenching leaden 
rain that, silent as a fog, seemed to satu- 
rate the harbor itself. 

Two of our tidy little list of six pas- 
sengers on the “West Humhaw” were 
disembarking here. One was a young 
accountant and the other an embryo doc- 
tor, both bound for Firestone’s huge new 
rubber plantations in Liberia. From the 
tales we’d heard this seemed to us a 
logical proportion of personnel—one doc- 
tor for every employee. 


I had heard many stories of Liberia, 
of her climate, the comic opera govern- 
ment, the toy army and the little launch 
they call their navy, their bankrupt con- 
dition under a national debt of $75,000, 
their picturesque struggle for equality 
among the nations, their aims for a “nig- 
ger heaven” on earth, and all the other 
exaggerations and legends which are com- 
monly attached to anything so unique as 
the republic of Liberia would naturally 
be per se. I wanted to see as much of 
it as possible in the few hours our ship 
would be unloading cargo and no tropical 
rainy season could dampen my enthusi- 
asm. Let me say at the outset that I 
found most of these extravagant tales 
based on buncombe wildly exaggerated 


Poor Jim was sick and had to stay on 
board, a victim of his own folly. “Keep 
your head covered in the daytime and 
your tummy covered at night.” That is 
the scripture of the west coast, and every- 
one had preached it to us. Jim recog- 
nized his weakest spot “and wore his cork 
helmet religiously but he branded as a 
foolish ju-ju the idea of having a blanket 
over his ’midships those hot tropical 
nights. As a result he was suffering from 
a mild attack of dysentery that kept him 
in bed for a couple of days. 


THE captain and I went ashore in a 
bucking, pitching surf boat with two 
disembarking passengers and a young 
Merican from the rubber company’s of- 
who had come aboard to welcome 

m. Rather untactfully I thought, he 


told his new fellow-employes of ‘his own 
buddy who had come to Liberia with him 
only a few months before. One of the 
passengers on the boat that carried them 
from New York to their voluntary exile 
in Liberia was an American school teach- 
er on a vacation tour. A romance devel- 
oped, and his partner married the girl on 
the ship. Ten days after they disembark- 
ed together at Monrovia, the bride con- 
tracted yellow fever and. died. 


It made an interesting story, and was 
true, but only placed the emphasis in the 
same direction that so much of Liberia’s 
publicity has unfortunately taken recently. 
The same thing may happen in any Amer- 
ican city. As we splashed across the har- 
bor I wondered how much of Liberia’s 
notoriety was grounded in fact and how 
much in legend and false emphasis. 

Well, there lay the Liberian navy, for 
instance. A trig little craft is was, nestled 
back in the shallow waters of the pro- 
tected harbor. Not much, it’s true, as 
navies go, but certainly quite enough. The 
rich and progressive country of Denmark 
boasts that it needs no navy at all and 
has none. Then let the Liberian ensign 
float as proudly as it may over the re- 
public’s one little ship, 


IBERIA has unfortunately been made 

the butt of journalistic buffoonry and 
has been falsely caricatured as a comic 
opera country, a sort of court jester among 
nations of the world. It has been cruci- 
fied through the unfairness of carping tale- 
bearers who see only the funny side and 
then burlesque that. 


When Captain Phillips introduced me 
to the American consul as “a kind of 
journalist from America” the consul let 
it be known at once that I would not be 
welcomed in Liberia if I intented to stop 
long. An American writer had recently 
spent some time there and after being 
shown every possible courtesy by the en-. 
tire government he wrote for an Amer- 
ican magazine of wide circulation a piece 
of lampoonery about Liberia that was 
neither fair nor even true, although high- 
ly entertaining to anyone who wanted 
something to laugh at. 

Shortly afterward, an English wom- 
an had visited Liberia and then pub- 
lished an extravaganza not only ridicul- 
ing the country and government but paint- 
ing Liberia as a wild and uncivilized wil- 
derness of cannibals and clowns. Several 


(Continued on page 20) 
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McCormick- Deering 
Hay Tools 


For Horse 
or Tractor 


If you haven't al- 
ready done so, get 
acquainted with 
the Farmall Trac- 
tor and the full line 
of McCormick- 
Deering Hay Tools 
that work with it. 


McCormick-Deering 
No. 6 High-Lift Mower 


The McCormick-Deering High-Lift 
Mower has many outstanding advantages. 
Increased strength. One piece cast frame. Rol- 
ler bearings. Stronger bevel gears. Improved 
clutch. Better lubrication. Greater accessibil- 
ity. Patented, automatic pitman. Heat-treated 
steel cutter bar. Improved, extra-high lift. One- 
piece, drop-forged knife head with case-hard- 
ened ball connection. Simpler knife adjustment. 
Stronger, more serviceable hitch. Improved 
guards. Steel ledger plates with serrated edges, 
and many other fine features. 


High-Life Mowers 
“Dump Rakes 
Cus lon Preme Ted- 


ders 
A table - Section 
aders 
Combined Side -Rake 


an By id 
Hand and 
Farmall T: 

Tools 

exo 
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McCormick-Deering Self- Rakes. 
Supplied in 8, 9, 10, 11 and 12-foot widths. 
Unusually durable construction. Labor-saving, 
automatic, foot-trip dump. Quick-returning, 
adjustable teeth. Interchangeable, reversible 
wheels with staggered spokes and heavy steel 

a tires. High-grade, oil-tempered, steel rake teeth. 
Ct Magee Prins ona Angle-steel main frame. Special cleaner rods. 
above. This rake is a great labor saver and is endorsed 
eee eeenreee by hay growers in every community. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. QF AMERICA Chicago, I11. 


Speed and efficiency 
apply to every opera- 
tion when McCormick- 
Deering haying equip- 
ment is used. Mowing, 
raking and stacking—all 
are speeded up, result- 
ing in money-saving 
labor economies and 
hay that tops the list 
in feeding and market 
value. Ask the McCor- 
mick-Deering Dealer 
for full information on 








TO BENEFIT BY OUR GUARANTEE .OF ADS 
YOU MUST SAY 
“I SAW YOUR AD IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER.” 











” Look for this Trade Mark 


«LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS CO. 





Ask for 


CNUSTIC 
















white 
MEN and WOMEN 


in business retailing Rawielgh’ s Good 
Health Products to your neighbors. Easy 
to sell monthly $250 to $500 worth of 
flavors, spices, soaps, toilet prepara- 
tions, veterinary and poultry products, 
etc. Over 150 different daily necessi- 
ties. No selling experience Egg = 
we show you how. Low prices. Big 
values. SEND COUPON TODAY! 
mae ee a a a ae ee ee 


g W.T.RAWLEIGH CO. 82%5i2%05:. 9 


a Please tell me how | can make more money * 


os i..J) 
BALSAM 


Made in U.S.A. 


Accept no other. Experience has 

Proven its efficiency in veterinary 

and human ail ts asalini t, 

counter-irritant or blister. 

Penetrating, soothing and healing. 
All druggists or direct. 
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CLEVELAND, OHIO State. 
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F you are interested in making a real profit from your cotton this 

year, you can’t afford not to use Chilean Nitrate of Soda. 

Side-dress your crop with this nitrogen fertilizer. It speeds ma- 
turity, thus helping to beat the weevil, and increases the yield per 
acre so greatly that you make a substantial profit, whether the price 
of cotton is up or down. Works wonders on corn, too. 


‘“Soda’’ Reduces Crop Cost 


C. P. Ellis of Clayton, N. C., 


the North Carolina 


Cotton Champion, produced his winning crop at a 
cost of 5-93/100c. per Ib. He made a per acre profit of 
$121.07. He gave his cotton two side-dressings of 
Nitrate of Soda, 100 Ibs. per acre each time, in addi- 
tion to 100 Ibs. used with other fertilizer at planting 

He produced 4,330 Ibs. of lint on 5 acres. 


Cotton champions used Soda under their crops and as side-dress- 
ing. Soda costs so little and makes so much more cotton that these 
record crops were made at amazingly low cost per pound. 


Free Fertilizer Book 


Our new 24-page book, 


‘‘Low Cost Cotton,” tells how 


to make more cotton at less cost per pound. This val- 


uable book is free. Ask for Book No. 


2, or tear out 


this ad and mail it, with your name and address. 


. Chilean 
Nitrate of Soda 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Washington, D. C. 


Professional Bidg. 
Raleigh, N. C. 





Carolina Life Bldg. 
Columbia, S. C. 


In writing, ienan mention Ad. No. 38W 
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ROSS METAL SILO 
Lifetime Satisfaction 


ADE of c -content Rossmetal gal- 
vanized. No shrinkage or swelling. 
Can be increased in height. Movable. Safe 
egainst fire and wind. No freeze troubles. 
Send for remarkable book- 
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cy iE The Ross Cutter & Silo Co., 
=|6 467 Warder St., Springfield, O. 
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IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE AND 
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semi 
paste 


STA .: PAINT 


ONE gallon makes TWO 


Saves one-third the 
cost of your paint. 

Won’t peel or crack. 
Pure linseed oil paint. 








Made by 
HIRSHBERG 
PAINT CO. 

* Baltimore, Md. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 
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One to a Community — Any Inscription 

AMERICAN MEMORIAL COMPANY 

819 AUanta Natl Bosh. Atlanta, Ga. 
Dept. 10, 





AND KEEP THEM AWATY!...Thegreatest 
enemy to productive poultry is the little 
poultry louse. Lousy hens are not profit- 
able. Get rid of poultry lice. Itiseasy now. 
Dust Bee Brand Insect Powder on the hens 
and spray either powder or liquid in and 
about the nests. Alsokills Flies, Ants, Fleas, 

toes, Roaches, Bugs, and other 





GET RID OF POULTRY LICE 


insects. Non poisonous. Powder 10c, 25c, 
50c and $1.00.Spray Gun 30c. Write for Free 
Insect Booklet. If your dealer cannot fur- 
nish you with B B. Powder or Liquid, 
we will supply you direct by parcel post 
at prices named. 


McCORMICK & CO., Baltimore, Md. 


Bee Brand / 
INSECT POWDER / 


OR LIQUIZ 





READING THE BIBLE THROUGH IN 1928 


Next Week Read 2 Chronicles 1-28 


OR the week, May 13-19 


inclusive every interested reader 


is asked to 


read Second Chronicles 1-28. The foliowing interesting questions will be 
answered in this reading and may be considered as review questions at the end 


of the week. 


1. Where did Solomon first offer sacri- 
fice? Why at that place? Why did he 
offer sacrifice again at Jerusalem? How 
many burnt-offerings? What was Solo- 
mon’s choice as a gift from God? What 
did God add to it? 

2. On what mount was the temple built? 
Describe the ceremony of bringing the ark 
of the covenant into Solomon’s temple. 
Tell of Solomon’s prayer at the consecra- 
tion of the temple. 

3. How was God’s glory shown at the 
dedication? What were God’s promises 
to Solomon? What other buildings did 
Solomon build? 

4. Who was king of all Israel when the 
ten tribes revolted and the kingdom was 
divided? Explain why they revolted. Who 
was the first king of Judah after the 
division? Who was the first king of 
Israel? 


(Copyright by Sunday School Times Co., 


5. Tell about the disagreement 
Abijah and Jeroboam in 
worship of idols, 


between 
regard to the 
and the conflict follow- 


ing. 
6. What was Asa’s first act as king? 
How did he conquer the Ethiopians? 


7. How did Jehoshaphat appoint and in- 
struct judges? What was his charge to 
priests and Levites? Tell about Jehosha- 
phat’s prayer: and the overthrow of his 
enemies, 

& Tell about the reign of Amaziah, giv- 
ing the character of the man and the inci- 


dents of importance during his reign. 
How did he cause his own overthrow? 


9. Tell about the reigh of Uzziah. How 


did his pride cause his downfall? 
10. What woman reigned for a while? 


and reprinted by special arrangement.) 











' LIBERIA, A NEGRO REPUBLIC | 


(Continued from page 19) 

people in Monrovia hinted to me that she 
had tried to connive with a native chief 
» “kidnap” her and hold her for ransom 
—good advertising for her but poor pub- 
licity for Liberia. As a matter of fact, 
according to my informants, she never 
went anywhere into the “wilds” of Liberia 
where some of her attendants could not 
retrieve her white handkerchief the in- 
stant she dropped it. 





I was in Liberia only long enough to 
observe an orderly capital city built around 
a group of government buildings entirely 
adequate for its size. I visited a high 
school and saw Negro children pretending 
to study in precisely the same manner 
that I studied in school myself. I was 
entertained at dinner by a white family 
who had lived in Monrovia for 12 years 
and wanted to continue right there for 
the rest of their days. And then I called 
on the official financial advisor of Liberia, 
an American who has been influential in 
the Liberian government for several years. 


“What about the financial condition of 

Liberia anyway?” I asked this expert 
who probably caer more about it than 
anyone else. 


“This country is in better condition 
than most,” declared this American busi- 
ness man emphatically. “It is a going 
concern in every sense of the word.” 

A loan has recently been negotiated in 
America for five million dollars, and, al- 
though less than half that amount has 
actually been received so far, all the war 
debt and all foreign debts have been paid 
off entirely and considerable spent on 
public works and internal improvement. 
Plans for the carrying and retiring of 
this single loan are working out perfect- 
ly and the little republic is clipping along 
on an absolutely sound basis. 


A great many mission schools have 
been operating throughout the interior 
of the country for years, and although 
these are of many denominations and rep- 
resent several different countries they are 
now being consolidated into one unified 
educational system backed by the govern- 


ment. 


A* American rubber company has re- 
cently begun operations in Liberia on 
a tremendous scale and on comparatively 
new plantings has rubber trees over 12 
feet high. Millions have been spent in 
Liberia and millions of dollars more of 
supplies and rubber going in and out of 
the country will mean much to its de- 
velopment within the next few years. 

It is true that Liberia is, in many ways, 
a vest pocket country. Their “War De- 
partment” building is only a small, resi- 
dential-looking house, their capitol build- 





ing itself no more in appearance than 


many county courthouses in America, but 
their plan and operation of government, 
their constitution, and their public offices, 
their legislative, judicial, and executive 
bodies, and even much of the detailed 
workings of administration are patterned 
after our own. Therefore, they may be 
praised or ridiculed in these respects just 
as may the United States of America. 


A comparatively new country strug- 
gling under natural adversities which we 
cannot appreciate at all, the little republic 
accepted the challenge of the world. Self- 
government on a basis of national equality 
with the nations of the world, on a mod- 
ern, civilized basis, was an experiment 
that had never been tried out by the Af- 
rican Negro. With Liberia for a labora- 
tory, the black man of Africa is conduct- 
ing his experiments—and has won! Vive 
Liberia ! 

Our experiences further south on the 
African west coast will be described next 
week. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA FARM 
NEWS 


‘ a 


EMONSTRATION 

30,539 hens laid an 
eggs per hen in March. These were pro- 
duced at an average feed cost of 16.6 
cents a dozen and were sold 
for 26.1 cents per dozen. 
Over 200 poultrymen were 





flocks totaling 
average of 18 


in these demonstrations, 
which proves that proper 
practices in poultry raising 


will return a profit even on 
low-priced eggs. 


Il 
On the Butterfat Honor Roll— 


Dimple of Oakhurst, a Guernsey in the 
herd of A. L. James, Darlington County, 
led the honor roll of dairy cows on off- 





cial test in March, by producing 83.4 
pounds of butterfat. She is a mature 
cow in the first month of lactation. Close- 


ly following the leader was Appin’s Lady 
Williams, a senior three-year-old Guer?- 
sey belonging to C. S. McCall, Bennetts- 
ville, with a production of 81.4 pounds of 
butter fat. Third honor went to another 
Guernsey, Ware Shoal’s Rosie, belonging 
to J. B. Roddy, Columbia, with a produc- 
tion of 72.9 pounds of butterfat; and she 
was followed closely by Mimosa Calendar 
2nd, still another Guernsey, belonging to 
Pedigreed Seed Company, Hartsville, 
with a production of 72.7 pounds of but- 
ter fat. 
Ill 


Broccoli a New Vegetable Crop— 


Nine solid carloads of Broccoli have 
been shipped from Hemmingway, in Wil- 
liamsburg County, which is the center of 
interest in this new vegetable. Returns 
from these shipments brought $800 to 
$1, 000 per car for those that reached mar- 
ket in good condition. The growers were 
inexperienced and while they claim that 
profits were not good this year, there is 
possibility of good profits in this new 
vegetable. 
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Farmers’ Exchange 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 

If you want quality Rocks, baby chicks, at low 
prices, write today. Trail’s End Poultry Farm, Gor- 
donsville, Va. 

Aristocrats, dark Barred Rocks, direct from Holter- 
man’s best; blood tested. Eggs: 15, $1.75; 30, $3; 
postpaid. Fine cocks, hens reasonable. Miss Myrtle 
Hurt, Gardners, Va. 


Parks strain Barred 
i -6 














Rocks direct; blood tested. 
Registered permit 28C-61. Eggs: 15, $1.25; 50, $3.50; 
pen 1 eggs: 30, $3.25, Cocks, fine hens reasonable. 
Miss Myrtle Hurt, Gardners, Va. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS 


Our Reds are positively the world’s best bred Reds, 
blood tested, beautiful deep red undercolor and won- 
derful layers of great large eggs. Please write for low 
prices. Trail’s End Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, Va. 








DUCKS—GEESE 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


KODAK FINISHING 





Finest Registered Durocs.—Weaned pigs. Beechcroft 


Farm, RBellbuckle, Tenn. 

For Sale.—Registered Duroc Jersey pigs. 
Stock Farm, Richlands, N. C. 

Registered Duroc pigs. 
furnished. W. Plummer, Fayetteville, 

Duroc Hogs.—10 week pigs $8; 4 months ies $15; 
boars and gilts ready for service, $20; bred sows $40 
to $65. World’s best breeding. Papers to register. 
Join T. Williams. Mt. Olive, N. C. 

Extra fine registered Duroc pigs, 10 weeks, $10. 
Pedigree furnished free. Absolute satisfaction guaran- 
teed by me and Progressive Farmer. Foundation stock. 
Cholera immune. Never disease on farm. W. W. 
Stedman, Moncure, N. C. 

For Sale.—Registered Duroc Jersey pigs from one 
of the largest herds in Virginia. Best blood lines, 
prize winning stock. Club pigs a specialty. 10 to 12 
weeks old pigs, $15 each or two for $25. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Locher & Co., Inc., Glasgow, Va. 


ESSEX 


Good, thrifty, registered Essex pigs. 
Randleman, N. C, 





Marl Hill 





Reasonable prices; — 
N. 

















E. A. Aldridge, 





White Pekin ducklings, Special c.o.d. offer. Ridg- 


way Duck Hatchery, LaRue, Ohio. 
Giant Pekins. 22 eggs $2; 100, $8; 500, $35. 100 
ducklings $25. Ella Whitwood, 


Hudson, Il. 

Mammoth Pekin baby ducks, 25c each; eggs, $1.50 
per 11. Fine s State certified chicks. Accomac 
Duck Farm, Onancock, Va. 

Won best display at Madison Square Garden with 
our ducks. Order your Cayuga, Muscovy and Long 
Island Pekin ducklings from us. Not a hatchery, just 
produce from our own flocks. Allport Poultry Farm, 
Asheville, N. C. 














GUINEAS 


Pearl Guinea eggs: 15, $1; prepaid. 
Newton, N. C, 





J. F. Punch, 








TURKEYS 
Turkeys. —Best a? Eggs reduced to 40¢c. 
Sunnyside, Jonesville, 





Mammoth Bronze; Grmeiated. non-roaming. 15 eggs 
#6. Miss Ethel Reich, Rt. 4, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
TWO OR MORE BREEDS 
Eges.—Brahmas, Langshans, Cochin, Rocks, Reds, 
Wyancdottes, $1.50 per 15; prepaid. Catalog free. 

M, H. Myers, Edom, Va. 


PLIES, 


ie LIVESTOCK 


BERKSHIRES 


Big type. James W. Graves, 
Bank, Richmond, Va. 


Large type registered Berkshires. 
and open gilts, pigs both sex. 
New Hope, Va. 

Large type registered Berkshires. Choice pigs, bred 
sows and gilts. Prices reasonable. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Jos. M. Samuels, Orange, Va. 


BLACK | MAMMOTH 
“Special k low w price ‘on Black Mammoth pigs. The 
great Southern hog. Greensboro Nurseries and Stock 
Farm, Greensboro, N. C. 

















American National 





Boars, sows, bred 
Patterson & Beard, 











Purebred registered big bone Black Essex. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. W. J. Bargeron, Sardis, Ga, 

Full blood Essex pigs, ten weeks old; also bred gilts 
for sale. Pedigree furnished with each pig. The 
Essex Stock Farm, IL. M. Cooper, Owner, Autryville, 
N. C. 








HAMPSHIRES 


Purebred Hampshire pigs, “March farrows, champion- 
ship strain. Also three boars, six months; six silts, 
six months; two sows, Register in buyer’s name. 
Write for pedigrees, catalogue and price list. Address 

















Fasfarm, Orange, Va. 
oO. I. C. 
Ohio naiaited Chester pigs. W. I. Owen, Bedford, 
Virginia 
POLAND-CHINAS 


High Class, Kodak Finishing. —Roll films developed 
free. Prints to 6c. W. hite Co., Drawer 1112, 
inoan. a. 

Quality Kodak Finishing.—We do only first class 
work. Ask about free enlargement. Barker Studio, 
Conover, N. C. 

Trial Offer.—First film developed, 6 prints, free en- 
largement, 25c silver. Superior Photo Finishers, Dept. 
AA, Waterloo, Iowa. 











LIME 


Mascot Agricultural Limestone is uniformly fine and 
because it pays profits is sufficient reason for its use. 
Write us for literature. American Limestone Co., 
Knoxville, Tenn. 








PATENTS 


Inventions commercialized. Patented or unpatented. 
Write Adam Fisher Mfg. Coz, 545 Enright, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 


Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 
linean), ed Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Bidg., 
Washington, D. C. 


Patents.—Time counts in applying for patents. Don’t 
tisk delay in protecting your ideas. Send sketch or 
model for instructions or write for free book, ‘“‘How 
to Obtain a Patent’’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ form. 
No charge for information on how to proceed. Com- 
munications strictly confidential, Prompt, careful, ef- 
ficient service. Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered Pat- 
ent Attorney, 77-X Security Bank Building (directly 
across street from Patent Office), Washington, D. C. 








Honorable methods. 














ROOFING 
Roofing.—Galvanized V-crimp roofing, metal shin- 
gles, roll roofing, asphalt shingles, nationally adver- 
tised brands: Ru-ber-oid, Flex-A-Tile, Johns-Man- 


ville. Write us for prices and samples. Budd-Piper 
C. 


Roofing Co., Durham, N. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 








Learn at Home or School.—Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 
on credit. Positions guaranteed. Edwards College. 


High Point, N. 





pigs; from registered big type 
Pleasant Stock Farm, Fairfield, 


Bred gilts; boars, 
Western stock. Mt. 
Virginia 

Registered Big Type shoats, bred gilts, service boars, 
from litters of 9 to 13. Valley View Stock Farm, 
Harrogate, Tenn. 

Registered Big Type Poland China boars, 2% months 
old. Best breeding. Satisfaction guaranteed. M. 











Sorrel II, Wharton, Texas. 
Registered Spotted Poland China pigs, ready for 
delivery. Unrelated pairs. Sired by males direct from 





Obenchain. Greenfield Stock Farm, Whaleyville, Va. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


For choice bull calves. write Gaylord H. French, 
Draper, N. C. 








GUERNSEYS 


Let Mr. Gamsent help you qualify for a government 
job; $125-$250 month. Write. Ozment Instruction 
Bureau, 225, St. Louis, Mo. 


Young Man—Let the Charlotte Barber College teach 











you a good trade. Write for their catalogue. Char- 
lotte Barber College, Charlotte, N. C. 
SYRUP 
Ribbon Cane Syrup, $4 case six gallon cans. Ralph 


iriffin, Douglas, Ga. 
TOBACCO 

Leaf Tobacco.—Good sweet chewing, 5 pounds $1.25; 
10, $2. Smoking, 5 pounds 90c; 10, $1.50. United 
Farmers, Mayfield, Ky. 

Homespun Tobacco.—Chewing, 5 pounds $1.25; smok- 
ing, 5 pounds $1. Pay when received, Pipe free. 
Farmers Union, C8, Paducah, Ky. 














10 Guernsey —, — calves. Write L. Terwil- 
liger, Wauwatosa, 





For Sale.—Guernsey bull, Hazelwood Hero 124707; 
sire, Gallant Cavalier 83960; dam, Hazelwood Fairy 
Will sell or trade for registered Jersey cows. 
Dam was champion in her class in state of South 
Carolina. Address Brookfall Dairy, Elkin, N. C, 


‘HOLSTEINS | 











Dependable 
Results 


The uniform fineness of MAS- 
COT Agricultural Limestone in- 
sures quick availability, and it is 
kiln dried—a guarantee of no 
moisture content. 


; Look for the MASCOT 
Trade Mark on every 
Bag. 





> 





pouuw 0600004 
POPOL OP s 


Pevwvvvveve 


PULVERIZED 





If Your Dealer Can’t Furnish 


MASCOT—The 
Standard Agricul- 
‘ tural Limestone— 


2 Write Us 3 


; AMERICAN 
} LIMESTONE CO. ; 


Knoxville, Tenn. 


0444444. 








rn 2000000002. a 











A flash of lightning may leave your buildings in ashes. 
No losses when Barnett Approved Copper Rods are used. 
Lightning protection to life and property guaranteed. 


Write for our book LIGHTNING, sent free 
AGENTS WANTED—Make bi 
all or spare time. 


JOS, R. BARNETT & 


pe to property 
anes, Work 
We ae you the business. Start 
mples, catalog, etc. 

a Co. Mfrs., Rapids, lowa 





Ten Holstein heifer calves, one to twelve months old, 
subject to registration. Accredited herd, Fifty dol- 
lars up. Boxwood Farm Dairy, Greensboro, N. C. 


JERSEYS 





Guaranteed Homespun Tobacco.—Chewing, 5 pounds 
$1.25; 10, $2. Smoking, 10, $1.50. Pipe free. Pay 
postman. United Farmers, Bardwell, Ky. 

Tobacco.—Kentucky Sweetleaf; mellow, aged: smok- 
ing, 10 pounds $1.40. Chewing $1.75. Pay when re- 
ceived. — _Kentucky Farmers. Pryorsburg, Ky. _ 


TREE KILLER 


Bo-Ko.—Enough to kill 50 trees, $1. 
Jonestown, Miss. 


WANT TO BUY 











Bo-Ko Co., 














For Sale.—Registered Jersey cows, $150; calves $50. 
Chas. F. Chezik, Disputante, Va. 


Bulls, heifers: Register of Merit stock; accredited 
herd. Mount Pleasant Stock Farm, Fairfield, Va. 


Jersey male calf, eight months; beauty; light fawn. 
Entitled to registration. Fern’s Wexford blood; dam 
a persistent milker, fine type, never tested. First check 
for $100 gots calf. Can be seen at my place at Rae- 
ford, N, W. T. Covington. 


Two OR MORE BREEDS 
450 pigs and shoats. Charles Crafton, Staunton, Va. 


ship- 
Edgewood Dairy Farms, Whitewater, Wis. 


Gilts, Duroc-Poland China crossed, 140 to 180 pounds, 
bred to purebred Poland China, $20. Less in quan- 
tities. I. Wiggins, Franklin, Va. 

















Guernsey or Holstein calves; tuberculin tested; 
ped c.o.d. 





Roxwood, all sizes. Sydney Elliot, Belle Meade, Va. 

Old postage stamps wanted on envelopes used before 
1880. Highest prices paid. Frank H. Jones, 153 
Rowe St., Auburndale, Mass. 


“Live Poultry ‘y wanted for our market. ~ ‘Highest prices 
guaranteed. Ship to <A. Schildhorn, 321 S. Front 
Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 














Wanted.—Twenty-five Bantam hens. 
Sophia, N. C, 


Furniture.—Old time Furniture, Confederate Stamps, 
Fancy Glass Bottles. Highest cash prices. Will call 
anywhere, Send outline with description. Steinmetz, 
1411 North 22, Richmond, Va. 


eee 


Henry Kersey, 
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HELP OR SITUATION WANTED 








DOGS 
Setter puppies. W. H. Hunt, Ozark, Ala. 
Bull pups; males $15. William Chalmers, Walhalla, 
Cc. 








‘ 





Rat Terriers, Fox Terriers, Police pups. Lists 10c. 
Pete Slater, Box P, Pana, 1 
English Shepherd puppies, shipped on approval. H. 
W. Chestnut, Chanute, Kansas. 
German Police, English vn. 
Clover Leaf Farm, Kincaid, Kan 
Fine pedigreed male Collie pups for $5 and $10 
each. Herschel Birchett, Lebanon, Tenn 


Pedigreed Police Puppies.—Females $10; males $15. 
Shipped c.o.d. Tilmer Thompson, Elmore, Minn. 


Fox Hounds for Sale.—-Two fine young Fox 
five months old, $15. L. lL. Thorpe, Newsoms, 


For Sale.—White and sable, purebred, 8 weeks Collie 
pups; males $8; females $5. W. C. Broome, 1, 
Mineral Springs. N. C. 


“Bull “pups, Collies, Fox Terriers, $10 and $6. ~ Pedi- 
greed Police, $25 and $15. All two months old. Will 
ship c.o.d. Watsen Kennels, Fountain Inn, S. C. 


For Sale. Very fine 4 months male Police pup, by 
nephew of Strongheart; large boned; registration Pe. 
pers furnished. $25. Box 532, Mount Holly, N. 








Collie puppies. 











Hounds, 





~ For Sale.—Pups, cross between Redbone and ae 
hound from extra good parents; extra loud lowers and 
barkers. Males ten; jips seven; pair fifteen dollars. 
c. C. Combs, Gum Neck, N. C. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





ea 














For Sale. —New pasteurizing plant, all approved | : 40,- 
000 population, no competition. Real money making 
proposition. Selling aceount health. Write J. R. 
King, 1420 11th Ave., Meridian, iss 


FARM MACHINERY 











Wanted.— ouschooper ; age 25 to 40. Route 4, Box 
170, Norfolk; a 
Wanted. 


Woman to help with housework — and cook- 
ing. Albert Atwood, Winston-Salem. . 





Wanted.—Farmer or farmer’s son or man to travel 
in country. Steady work, Good profits. MeConnon & 
Company, Dept. F7, Memphis, Tenn. 





Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
mechanic and get a good job for you. The cost to 
you is small. No negroes taken. For free booklet 
write Nashville Auto School, Dept. 237, Nashville, 


“AGENTS | WANTED 


—_ 


Scleneen — 
boro, N, C. 


Fruit Trees for Sale. — Agents wanted. 
Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


Get our free sample case. Toilet Articles, Perfumes 
and specialties. Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma Co., 
Dept. RB, St. Louis. 

We start you without a dollar. Soaps, Extracts, 
Perfumes, Toilet Goods. Experience unnecessary. Car- 
nation Co., 2520, St. Louis, Mo. 




















Gr —a—- % N urseries, Greens- 





Concord 











Three guaranteed Honeymoon Dresses, $2.98. Beats 
store prices. $15 up daily easy. Beautiful outfit free. 
Clifford-Crosby, Dept. D502, 431 W. Superior, Chicago. 


You are wanted to resilver mirrors at home. Im- 
mense profits plating autoparts, tableware, etc. Write 
for information. Sprinkle, Plater, 530, Marion, Indiana. 


Agents.—We start you in business and help you suc- 
ceed. No capital or experience needed. Spare or full 
time. ou can earn $50-$100 weedy. Write Madison 
Industries, 560 Broadway, New Y 


Agents $240 month. Bonus besides. New auto given. 
Introduce new guaranteed Hosiery, 126 styles, colors. 
Finest silks. Credit given. Samples furnished. Wil- 
knit Hosiery Co., Dept. 5637, Greenfield, Ohio. 














One ten-horse Boiler and Engine; price $100. Troy 
Needham, Cumberland, Va. 


“Green Pea Shellers. 
Machine Works, Roseboro 


For Sale Cheap. —One sania 80 saw gin press and 
wagon scales, Used two seasons. I. Q. Wixgins, 
Franklin, 


sree iE cmcenalll “Bullard 





HARNESS—SADDLES 


Handmade Harness at sacrifice. Nat Llewellyn Har- 
ness Co., South Boston, Va. 


HIDES—FURS—WOOL 


Wool wanted. Write Athens Hide Co,, Athens, Ga., 
for highest May prices. 











HONEY 


For Sale.—New bulk Comb Honey. Write for ‘prices. 
J. O. Hallman, Nahunta, Ga. 





Don’t sell for others. Employ agents yourself. Make 
your own products. Toilet articles, household special- 
ties, ete. 500% profit. Valuable booklet free. “Na- 
tional Scientific Laboratories, 1972W Broad, Richmond, 
Virginia. 


Auto Owners Get $10 for Old Tires.—Free to agents, 
heavy duty 7 ply new Mellinger tire, guaranteed 15 
months, and big sales outfit. Write Mellinger Tire Co., 
Dept. 815, Kansas City, Mo.; Warren, Ohio; Oakland, 
Calif. 








A paying position open to representatives of charac- 
ter. Take orders Shoes-Hosiery direct to wearer. Good 
income; permanent. Write now for free book, ‘‘Gettin? 
ahead.’’ Tanners Shoe Mfg. Co., 625 So. C St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 





Surprise housewives! Leaky utensils repaired free in- 
stantly. Knockout demonstration sells Mendets amaz 
ingly. Twelve dollars daily easy. Free samples, sell- 
ing secrets. Get territory quick. Collette Mfg. Co., 
Dept. 9A, Amsterdam, N. Y. 





Fancy Table Honey, best quality, absolutely pure 
and carefully packed. Extracted or in A] —. Ex- 
tracted: one 10-pound pail $2; six Bulk 
comb: one 10-pound pail $2.50; six —_ aso, We 
also furnish pure Italian queen bees, $1 or $10 





per dozen. Y¥ork Bee Company, Jesup, Ga. 





Big pay every day! Complete guaranteed line direct 
to wearer. Dress Shirts, Work Shirts, Overalls, Cov- 
eralis, Work Pants, Sweaters, Underwear, ,Playsuits. 

erience unnecessary Big outfit 
free. Nim .» Dept. , 4922- a “Lincoln Ave., 
Chicago. 





The Progressive Farmer 


KEYNOTES FROM “MASTER 
FARMER” CORN TALKS 


ROM the Master Farmer 
printed this week on the growing and 
use of corn, the following golden texis 
have been taken as being richly worth 
repeating here. They are im- 
pressive reminders of the 
thought and practices of our 
most successful farmers, and 
are worth thinking about in 
connection with the particu- 
lar conditions under which 
must grow and use his 








lessons 





each reader 
corn crop. 


I. About Making Corn 


Y A rotation of corn and soybeans 

followed by oats and lespedeza, I 
have increased my corn yield from 15 
and 20 bushels to 40 and 50 bushels per 
acre.—S. A. Lathan, Union County. 


Corn crops must be joined with lime, 
legumes, and livestock to make a big 
pay day. I have something to sell every 
day and pay cash for everything I buy— 
S. L. Carpenter, Gaston County. 

Not enough effort is made to improve 
land by growing crops to plow down.— 
John D. Winstead, Person County. 

The best and cheapest way to make 
good corn and high yields is (1) to have 
rich land to grow it on and then (2) fol- 
low a rotation including our main crops, 
such as cotton, tobacco, and peanuts, and 
(3) plant the corn after a legume cover 
crop.—B. F. Shelton, Edgecombe County. 

To make corn a profitable crop, we 
must remember that we are in competition 
with the world and must meet that com- 
petition with economical production. ... 
Unless corn sells for $1.50 a bushel or 
more, by all means feed it on the farm.— 
C. W. Teague, Macon County. 

You simply cannot treat corn like a 
“red-headed stepchild” and obtain satis- 
faction. . If corn is not to sit at the 
first table with cotton, tobacco, peanuts, 
and the like, don’t expect much of it. It 
doesn't stand neglect.—F. P. Latham, 
3eaufort County. 


II. About Using Corn 


E CANNOT compete with the 
West in selling corn on the open 
market.—C. B. Wells, Buncombe County. 
I more than double the price I get 
from my corn by feeding to hogs instead 
of marketing it as corn—and then have 
the manure to further enrich the land.— 
Jas. L. Beall, Davidson County. 

All our corn is marketed in pig skins, 
cow hides, milk pails, butter bricks, chick- 
ens, and egg baskets.—B. S. Lawrence, 
Randolph County. 

Through the silo is one of the best 
ways to handle the corn crop or as much 
of it as can be used this way.—W. 
Graham, Rowan County. 

I do not sell corn but gather and feed 
it, occasionally hogging down a part of 
my crop.—Blaney Sumrell, Pitt County. 

Surplus corn provides a pay day at the 


time when it is most needed in the to-° 


bacco section. We have a ready market 
for pigs, pork, and bacon.—Charles E. 
Fuller, Vance County. 

We raise no surplus for sale except 
through hogs and cattle. My most profit- 
able use of corn is in home mixtures for 
dairy feed—L. O. Moseley, Lenoir 
County. 

Corn is a raw product. We want to 
convert it into a manufactured product 
before it is marketed. I find the cow and 
the hog to be the best manufacturers.— 


Charles F. Cates, Alamance County. 
North Carolina farmers rarely find 
fault with surplus corn of their ow? 


making stored in their own cribs.—L. 
Kitchin, Halifax County. 

My most profitable use of corn is t? 
feed it as silage.—J. C. Causey, € Guilford 
County. 

One common mistake is feeding 10° 
much corn alone—not giving enough 0 
other feeds to make a balanced ration.— 
R. W. Scott, Alamance County. 
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PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 


May and June Prices on Hi-Grade Baby Chicks 


All from purebred free range flocks 
100% live delivery guaranteed. 














HOW FOREST FIRES HURT 
ALL TAXPAYERS - 





S. C. White 
W hite Wyandottes 
Heavy Mixed 
All breeds mixed 











and Brown Leg 
gr ie and White Rocks..... 
Rhode Island Reds...... 


TROUTVILLE PTNER rs FARM, Dept. 


Catalogue Free. 


50 100 500 
PODER 6.6.6 66 iss $3.00 $5.50 $10.00 $47.50 
bi sears Wa eal 3.50 6.50 12.00 57.50 
o 08 v0 84 96 eenies 3.50 6.50 12.00 57.50 
yseiekln «14.6.6 AS y Grn ore. 0 ara 4.00 7.50 14.00 67.50 
5 id Aine vp bie ee 3.00 5.50 10.00 47.50 
8.6 .W oleae 0 6-058 2.75 5.00 9.00 40.00 


100, Troutville, Va. 














TRAIL’S END CHICK 


ed NOW. 
Tr _ s End 


We can make immediate shipment. 
307-egg strain Special Mating 25 








C. White Leghorn Chicks............ $3.00 
D. Tancred White Leghorns %c = per chick. 
tarred Rocks, ade B, all strains 3.00 6.00 
Owens Reds, G 5 ere 3.00 6.00 
White Wy andottes, Grade B. 4.00 7.50 
irge Breed Broilers ..... 3.00 5.50 





Small Breed Broiler Chicks, 


TRAIL’S END POULTRY FARM, 


50 100 
$6.00 $10.00 $45.00 $ ‘30.00 


THE TRAIL’S END PROFIT-SHARING CHICK BARGAINS 


Great reductions effective for May and later on all orders book- 


—? oe bee and literature on request. 


Thousands of hens, pullets and 
cockerels sold at reduced 


prices. Write today. 
11.00 52.50 100.00 Safe delivery, full count of en- 
10.00 50.00 100.00 tire order guaranteed to your 
14.00 65.00 ...... postoffice. 
9.00 45.00 90.00 TERMS: 5% deposit 


books 
your order; balance C D. 


GORDONSVILLE, VIRGINIA 





RIVERSIDE 


PEDIGREED AND STANDARD 
Reg. U. 8. 


CHICKS Pat. Off. 


Continue to lead all others in quality, the result of 
years of careful breeding, blood testing, and accrediting. 
Leads in egg laying contests. Instead of advancing 
prices, our largely increased production makes lower 
prices possible. 32,000 high grade layers, 24 leading 
breeds and strains. 100% live delivery. Oo 2. a 
desired. Write for handsome free offers and valuable 
free catalog containing 100 actual photos, strong guar- 
antees and liberal terms. 
Riverside Hatchery & Poultry Farm 
Route No. 4-B, Knoxville, Tennessee 
The South’s largest combined hatchery and poultry farm. 





on gh> 


* oe 
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$ 
, ELECTRIC HATCHED CHICKS ¢ 
At a Reduced Price 7 
Leghorns, Tanered and Tom Barron 330 strain, § 
heavy breeds 290 strain, free range. We ship every 4 
week, no order is held up. Price begins April 7. 2 


a 


S. C. White Tancred, 
and Buff Leghorns, 
Rocks and Reds 
White Wyandottes and Black Minorcas, 
Setters 
Mixed chicks, bred to lay 
All orders for less than one hundred add le per ¢ 

chick. Guarantee 100% live delivery prepaid. 
Send check with your order. 
WEAVER FARM CHICKERIES 
Stuarts Draft, Va. ¢ 


POC CCCCCCCCT 


Tom Barron, 
Non-Setters.......... $ 8.00 














Baby Chicks 
Shipped C.O.D. 
Wetaketherisk. 
ors only $1.00 
pay ——- 
the .. ter you 
chicks. Pure-bred stock selected by expert j 


Send for Big Catalog 


Our catalog shows many _ beautiful views. 
Aiso 3 weeks old stock and 6 weeks pullets, 
| Kentucky Hatchery 352 W. 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 


40 % Price Reduction 


May and June 
BABY CHICKS FROM OUR OWN FLOCKS 
N. C. State Inspected and Blood Tested 


Tom Barron English White Leghorns 
Beckwith-Tompkins S. C. Rhode Island Reds. 
Thompson Ringlet Barred Plymouth Rocks. 


tl BECKWITH-McAULAY, Acme, N. C. 
——eeee SSS ee 


























| PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 




















Pinehurst Berkshires 


UR aim is 


hogs that dress 
right; a prolific strain that 

raises big pigs; a hog that eats 

anything and turns it into pork. 


AREFUL records 
are in a _ position 
others realize this ideal. 


Pinehurst Farms, Pinehurst, N. C. 
Leonard Tufts, Owner, 
Breeder of Berkshire Hogs and 
Ayrshire Cattle. 


show we 
to help 








CHICKS of Quality 


Cash or C. O. D. 
White Wyandottes 


50 $12 P "00 $ ors 50 sliv 00 
Rocks or Reds 4 


5.50 10.00 90.00 





White Leghorns ..... .t 50 8.00 37.: 70.00 
Heavy Mixed ........ 2 -50 8 .00 37.50 70.00 
Light Mixed P -00 7.00 32.50 60.00 
From carefully selected free range flocks. 100% arrival, 


Valuable illustrated booklet free. 
Hatchery, Box 75-B, Richfield, Pa. 


BANNER CHICKS 


From purebred, healthy flocks at the following SPECIAL 
LOW PRICES for balance of May: 
Barred Rocks, White Rocks — 50 100 300 

and Reds $6.00 $11.00 $31 
Tuff Orpingtons ..... 50 12.00 3 


ost paid. 
The Commercial 





50 $50.00 
5.00 












White Leghorns aes 9.50 5.00 
Broilers, purebred, h 
breeds, assorted 5,25 9.50 45.00 





Make up an order yours ‘or with your neig » and 
get 300 or 500 lots and save money. Order from this ad, 
McGaheysville Hatchery, Box P, McGaheysville, Va. 


BABY CHIX 





From Heavy Laying Free Range Flocks Per 100 
S. C. White and Brown Leghorns. a - 
SG. TOURS We TORE ook ccctee cee 
S. C. Buff Orpingtons 12.00 
Broilers or Mixed Chix ............ 7.00 
C. White Leghorns, direct 
“Wyckoff strain errr 
Special prices on 500 and 1,000 eke 100% prepaid 
safe delivery guaranteed. 
J. N. NACE, Poultry Farm, Richfield, Pa. Box 5! 





BABY CHICKS 


100% Live Arrival Guaranteed. From Free Rance Stock. 


1 1,000 
S. C. White Leghorns ...... $ 8.00 $37.00 $70.00 
Marred TOOKS) ssccescececcdsce 10.00 47.00 90.00 
ee, OR hsikneeceneiac --- 10.00 47.00 90.00 
Be tis WGARGOUIES ci cccnsvcecs 11.00 S200 ..0«. 
Pe ME ccrscapaccebesceews 8.00 37.00 70.00 
Dae CREER cb olen bainee nsec: 6.50 30.00 58.00 


The Richfield Hatchery, Box 166, Richfield, Pa. 


CHICKS 50 100 500 


4.50 $ 8.00 $37.50 
50 10.00 47.50 
50 12.00 57.50 





White Leghorns 
Barred Rocks 
White Rocks ....... 
Rhode Island 5.50 10.00 47.50 
Buff Orpingtons . 50 12.00 ..... 
I NS iain aera ia nip aie eae 4.50 8.00 37.50 
Send $3.00 with order for each 100 chicks ordered, bal- 
ance C. O. D. 100% live delivery guaranteed. 


THE MONROE HATCHERY, Richfield, Pa. 


















Baby Chicks '.2510c'Facl°? 
100 1,000 
$12.00 $57.50 $110.00 


25 50 
Bd. Rocks and Reds. .$3.50 $6.50 


C. W. Leghorns... 3.00 5.50 10.00 47.50 90.00 
a Ba 3.00 5.50 y 00 47.50 90.00 
Light Mixed ........ 2.25 4.00 7.00 32.50 65.00 


PINECREST POULTRY FARM AND HATCHERY 
Herbert Miller, Prop. Richfield, Pa. 





100% LIVE ARRIVAL CeAGAuTEse 
Prices effective May 20th 

Ferris strain W. Leghorns. sce 50 RA, 00 ee oi 
Brown Leghorns .......... 1.50 8.00 70 
Fasom’s Barred Rocks.... 5.50 10.00 90 
Single Comb R. I. Reds.. 5.50 10.00 90 
ance NS FET err pe 11.00 ri 


-& 
ER ws wn 04 ce tae 00 7.00 


JUNIATA POULTRY FARM, RICHFIELD, PA. 








CHICKS *. C, Buff Leghorns: $10, 

horns: $10, 100; Barred Rocks and Reds: 
$11, 100; White Rocks: $12, 100; Heavy Mixed: $10, 
100; Light Mixed: $7, 100. 100% live delivery guaran- 
teed. Circular free. Special price on 500 to 1,000 lots. 


JACOB NEIMOND, Box 7, McAlisterville, Pa. 


| PUREBRED POULTRY | 


100; W. Leg- 














Cut Price on Tancred 
Leghorns Hens and Cockerels 


of 330 egg strain, all one year old, at $1.25 each 


here. The 
white eggs. 
your order. 


Box K, 


hens are laying now those big chalk 
der now. Let check come with 


J. H. WEAVER 
Stuarts Draft, Va. 














RED POLL CA THE MEAT AND 
MILK BREED 
Bulls and heifers for sale. Our herd js strictly dual 

milk being of good beef form and h producers 
Se and butterfat REYNOLDs- .yeneen FARMS 
+» Route 1, Advanee, North Carolina. 





HENS"aecwates NOW HALF PRICE 
HENS AND MALES 

Thousands of eight-week-old pullets. Also hatching eggs. 
Trapnested, pedigreed, foundation stock, egg bred 28 
years. Winners at 20 egg contents. Catalog and special 
price bulletin free. I ship c.o.d, and guarantee satisfac- 
tion. George B. Ferris, 930 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 








Read the baby chick advertisements in this issue. 
breeds offered through both our classified and display columns. 
paper when writing. 


You will find all of the leading 
Please mention our 











I ET us consider the relation of wood 
—4 fires to the community. It is highly 
that all forms of taxable 
rural parts of a county 
should be maintain- 
edat a high-produc- 
ing standard in or- 
der that they can af- 
ford a _ reasonable 
amount of taxes. 
Waste lands cannot 
bear a high rate of 
taxes. They make 


necessary 


property in the 





but little contribu- 
W. W. ASHE tion to the upkeep 
of the community. 


On the other hand, lands which are per- 
iodically producing a reasonable return 
for the owner from the sale of timber 
are in a position to make a just return of 
a reasonable amount to the public. 


Now, in order to maintain such land in 


an efficient tax-paying condition with 
young growth always coming up with 
sound, mature trees, it is absolutely nec- 


essary as a first step that it shall not be 
burned over—neither before cutting, nor 
after cutting, nor at any time. Such 
property is a part of the assets of the 
community. Many farmers, I am sure, 
do not approve of woodland in their com- 
munity being held in large blocks and 
especially by non-residents. Here, how- 
ever, is not the time or place to discuss 
the propriety of such holdings. They are 
legal. 

But you must consider this: Had you 
rather have such land in woods and con- 
tributing a reasonable amount to the pub- 
lic funds of the county, or is it prefer- 
able, in case it has a fair soil and is not 
too steep, for it to be in farms and thus 
competing with the already overcrowded 
farm market; or, 
division into farms, is it preferable that 
it be closely cut-over and then burned and 
that it make a low contribution to the 
community treasury ? 


The prevention of fires is the basic 
principle. It is the first and greatest law 
of the woods. It is the first and most 
essential step in securing productivity of 
woodlands. Fires are particularly the 
scourge of Southern woods. And the dis- 
grace of it is that practically all of the 
woods fires in the Southern States are 
man-made, either purposely set, or started 
through carelessness. For these reasons 
they are largely or entirely preventable. 
Let us stop them. Let us stop this un- 
necessary waste. W. W. ASHE, 

U. S. Forest Service, Washington, D. C. 

Editor’s Note.—Our North Carolina sub- 

scribers who read Mr. Ashe’s interesting 

forestry article week before last, and this 
thought-provoking postscript this week, 
may be interested in learning that Mr. 

Ashe is a North Carolinian, a son of that 

venerable and distinguished editor, histo- 

rian, and Confederate veteran, Capt. Sam- 
uel Ashe, of Raleigh. 





| PRIZES FOR FEBRUARY | 
CONTEST | 


i 
“Nature 
contest (about interest- 





HE prize for the February 
Observation” 


if it is not suited for | 








ing things observed on the way to school, | 


or about home, or on some hike) goes to 
Stella Palmer, Elk Park, N. C. 

Honorable mention is deserved by 
Robert Wilson, Wilmington, N. C.; Ruth 
Frazier, Sperryville, Va.; Desma Maness, 
Star, N. C.; Annie Thompson, Cherokee, 
S. C.; Georgia Nichols, Burnsville, N. | 
C.; Paige Cox, Sheppards, Va. 

After close of this contest February 
25, we found that it would be late in 
March before we could print these let- 
ters about things seen and, heard in Feb- 
ruary, by which time much of their time- 
liness and interest would be lost. So it 
was decided to omit the letters but to 
award the prize for the best letter just 


| If your merchant 


the same and to print also the above list | 


of the contestants who won honorable 
mention. CHARLOTTE H. GREEN. 


| 





GET YOUR ROOFING 
DIRECT FROM FACTORY 


FIRE PROOF, 
easy ¥ a on 


































woop URN fate a. t - pend Cc onze 
. Artle parks si 
WILL BURN fire to my wood shingle Roof. My 


house burned and I lost all I had in the 
house. My new house has | an ‘“‘Everwear’’ Steel 
oof. It can’t catch fire 


onTae ROOFING} ‘ “Just the Roofing I have 
CAN'T B en looking for.’’ You 
perl say when you see 


this - Strong Roofing—then you will un- 
derstand why it has such a reputation for 
lasting. Send for sample. 
COSTS LESS THAN] We sell DIRECT FROM OUR 
WOOD SHINGLES ithe ROOFING FACTORY— 
7 OU. So our roofing costs 
you less than Bae st shingles. Send for 
free samples—today—and see the NEW LOCK 








ROOFING AND HOW ALL NAIL HEADS 
3 COVERED. 
SEND FOR JOUR NEW BUILDING BOOK tells 


all about Roofing and Siding and 
FREE BOOK |” ives valuable building information, 
Write today for your free copy. 


WRITE FOR IF We have just about enough 
roofing to fill orders, at our 
FREE SAMPLES vecial cut prices, for the next 


30 days—then we may have to raise our prices. 
Send today for big free samples—roofing hook 
and special cut prices. We sell you one square 
or 1,000 squares at the same low wholesale 
factory price. Get guaranteed, fireproof roofing 
direct from the factory, freight paid. And 
keep in your own pocket the profits others 
would get. Address 


i Raleigh Fence & Roofing Co. 


Dept. P, Raleigh, N. C. 



















































Send me FREE SAMPLES, Direct 
Factory Freight Paid Prices and 
ROOFING AND BUILDING BOOK. 


From 
EE 
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You Must Supply the 
Shell, if the Hen Sup- 
plies the Egg— 


A hen will not rob her body in 
order to make eggs—she will 
either quit laying or cut down 


her production until she accu- 
mulates enough egg shell mate- 
rial. It is therefore up to you 
to supply the calcium (oyster 
shells). 

Feed your hens on what they 
really li K-E Live Oyster 





Shell —then 
increase. 


watch production 


For 15 years we have been man- 
ufacturing K-E crushed oyster 
shell for poultry and our prod- 
uct has a nation-wide sale due 
to its uniformity, cleanliness and 
our method of packing in new, 
heavy burlap bags. 


Write for FREE Circular and Prices 


KEELING-EASTER CO., Inc. 
Norfolk, Va. 


does not handle 
Crushed Oyster 








with his name 











MONEY For YOU 


If you have a surplus of seeds, plants, 
or livestock of any kind, our classified 
columns will turn these into money 
for you. 








The cost is very little yet good results 
are secured. [rite us today for fall 
information and rates on the different 
editions. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
Birmingham, Ala. Memphis, Tenn. 
Raleigh, N. C. Dallas, Texas 


a ee ee ee ee ee ee a 
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THE ONLY HAT OF [TS 
KIND IN THE WORLD 


“THE ONLY SHOT THAT COUNTS IS THE SHOT THAT HITS” 


GIVE YOUR RIFLE 
A SQUARE DEAL 


F you want your rifle to shoot accu- 
I rately for a lifetime, as it should, you 
must keep the inside of the barrel free 
from rust. This used to be a hard job, 
but it isn’t any more. 





HE COULDN’T SEE 

h to whom a $100,000 business deal 
is no novelty was shaving at home. He com- 
pleted the task, bent his lathery face to the | 
basin and deluged it with water. When he | 
lifted it again to gaze at the mirror, he cried | 
out in alarm and stumbled out of the bath- 
room. 

“Great heavens!” he bawled, “I’m blind!” 

His wife sighed. It was the patient sigh 
with which weak woman has viewed strong 
man throughout the ages. 

“Please don’t be silly,’ she remarked. “The 
lights just went out—probably just for a 
minute.” 

She was right, as usual. The man of 
$100,000 deals grumpily completed his toilet 
and spent the rest of the night listening 
| moodily to a radio church service. 


Now you can get ammunition for all 
standard rifles, revolvers, and pistols 
that will do this work for you. A com- 
plete line of Rim Fire and Center Fire 
Kleanbore Cartridges is now ready. 
Theypreventrust, corrosion and pitting, 
inside the barrel. In every one of these 
cartridges you will find the same su- 
periority that was so marked in Klean- 
bore.22’s, whichwere the first cartridges 
of this type ever introduced. 


Remington Kleanbore Cartridges are the 
result of years of careful work in which mil- 
lions of test rounds were fired. They were 
not developed hastily. You do not have to 
experiment with them, because we took the 
time for experimenting ourselves. 

Your dealer has Kleanbore Cartridges for 
all calibers of rifles, pistols and revolvers, 
or he can easily get them. Most of them are 
packed in the new green boxes, but dealers 
have some in stock in the old boxes with a 
Kleanbore sticker pasted on. There is only 


one Kleanbore. Avoid imitations. 
WRITE FOR FOLDER 
REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 
Originators of Kleanbore Ammunition 


25 Broadway Established 1816 * New York City 


KLEANBORE 


TRUE TO THEIR TRADE 


J VDNi's = 
Attendant (in the padded room at the boob 
hatch)—‘‘And this room contains the womans Protects the Lyes 
cases of all: the old-time auto mechanics.” r 
Visitor—“But I don’t see anybody in the MoM“: amazing hat ever invented. Patented transparent 
room at all. Where are they?” brim protects eyes from sun, yet gives clear vision. 
Ritenient~"Thes'te ili ender the beds Patented shape holders hold hat in shape. Patented dou- 
: es °? | ble adjustable buckles assure perfect fit. Woven from im- 
working on the springs. ported Pandan Palm —durable, tough, light and flexible 
Will not ravel, become brittle or discolor. Special airlet 
WOMAN AND AN UMBRELLA weave and ventilators assure coolness and henishey scalp. 
“Why is a woman like an umbrella?” asked Waterproof. Easily cleaned with damp cloth. Unbleached, 
Tom Henderson. $1.25—Bleached White, Panama shape, $2.00. At your 
“Because,” replied Sandy Brown, “she al- dealer's. 
ways has to shut up when—” 


“No; guess again.” EVR-KOOL 


“Because she stands in the hall and—”’ PAN-OAN- LID 


“No; it’s nothing about standing in e ~~ . 
ciel as 3 J : .. 53 tanding in th Patented shape-holding 
si Daal apices Bs cass Sh apap device, and other remark- 

A woman is like an umbrella because no- able features of eX-Ray, 


body ever gets the right one. Why is—” except transparent brim. 
“No; that is not the answer.” World’s Greatest Hat 
“Is it because she fades with age?” Value at 75c and $1.00 
“You ought to be ashamed of yourself.” Dealers: Write for Prices 
“Tam. Is it because it’s a good job when 


) § sa Exclusively manufactured and patents owned by 
VOR AVe Ber aa the house? SUPERIOR HAT CO., 2313 Madison St., St. Louis 
Ne . ae ‘ : sie! World’s leading manufacturers of sun and sport hats. 

‘Because you can’t find a pocket in either?” | sm 

“No. Have another guess.” — 

“T won’t. A woman isn’t like an umbrella.” 

“T knew you couldn't guess it. It’s because 
she’s accustomed to reign.” 


e 
sis Geen, daar ot Maca Doing chores— 


The infant. 

















The little girl. 


an late and early 


| young woman. 
The young woman. 
= ene Tome Ir 1 HAD chores to do after 
ne yO 4 woman.—Louisv . 
young er DES dark and before sun-up, you 
IF HE DID? can bet your bottom dollar 
An old darky got up one night at a revival I’d have a good flashlight to 
meeting anc said: rudders an sisters, you ° 
knows an’ I knows dat I ain’t been what I light my way about. I’d use 
oughter been. I’se robbed henroosts and stole it in and around the barns— 
ra an ‘tole lies, an’ got drunk, an’ slashed you wouldn’t catch me risk- 
awe fo wi’ my razor, an’ shot craps, an’ cussed, : ’ e ° 
REESE? RA ES OE RE: SS; A RN: ll OR A. an’ swore: but T thank de Lord der’'s one| ing a fire. I'd take it with me 
thing I ain’t nebber done; I ain’t nebber lost every time I left the house — 
mah religion.” it 
it saves many a bad fall or a 
- cracked shin. 
, ’ oe os 
The leading breeds of cattle are advertised in our paper. Look through | HAMBONE S MEDITATIONS And rd keep it in fine Settle 
the classified and display ads and you will find purebred stock offered. | By J. P. ALLEY —ovyright, 1928, by | with the very best of batteries 
If you are looking for a sire or dam, then our advertisers will be Syndicate, Inc, maa, : one 
glad to have you write them concerning your needs. Young stock mene — J Eveready Batteries just 
can be had from most any breeder. ea as dependable and long-last- 
Boss FIXIN’ To Go eons! ing as the Eveready Columbia 
IN Tex , : Hot Shot I use on my engine 
AS DIS IN-COMIN and the Eveready “‘B” Bat- 
JUNE -- PEAH LAK HE tories S my zantic, ey 
ASK YOUR DEALER F THopis’ TE 5 orereets Sea = 
.o) E OR A METHODS’ DELE 6A) the lantern the modern farmer 


Pr DAT DIMMERCRAT uses. Get the flashlight habit! 





CARTRIDGES 


FSG A” A ELIE SN SRY SERS amas ea eae, ANN WARN. WER, REE. DES “WR DIR 





{ © 1928 R. A. Co. 
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PREVENTION!! poe, 














[HE most durable, comfortable, economical and best appearing : j A ents 
- overall ever produced. Made of extra heavy, close woven, super Ay ; x a g 

strong, deep dyed, 8-oz. indigo denim, manufactured and shrunk by Wile//7/ fn <a , aoe 3). S et 
a@ secret process in the Great Crown Denim Mills. More pockets and \ \aaal 7S } ee Household Devict 


: that beats a vacuum 
more special features than any other overall. _that beat ncaa 
: ments. It not only 


A New Pair FREE If They Shrink a 7, | ¢-—-eeoes 


cleans walls an 





: ings but also washes 

UNION MADE | (l; Lp | ines leds odor 
4 a = and mops floors. Req 

: ———_—. no electricity. Every home 

If your dealer cannot supply you, write us. we wapeot. Oaly 65.36. Gl 


i r 

Send for ‘‘Crown Ready Reference Book”’ Mailed FREE ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE oe Ras pees, oe a 

‘un’l Bob sho havin’ a big time ridin’ ¥ edge of this ad and mail to 

TH Kun'l E 9 : nd mail * 
ue CROWN OVERALL MFG.CO. CINCINNATI,O, de chilluns roun’ in dat rumpus seat on Oe ee ae . 
he new cyar! $44 9th Street, Fairiield, Iowa | 








